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CHURCHILL’S CHUCKLE? 
EDITOR: 


On April 30th Prime Minister Churchill wished peace 
and prosperity to the Russian people and the Russian govern- 
ment, and said that “we long to see them play a proud and 
splendid part in the guidance of the human race.” Is the 
man daft altogether? Naturally we wish the Russian people 
well and that means we wish their scourge, the Soviet gov- 
ernment will fall apart. In the May editorial you said that 
Churchill would retire as soon as the Queen returns from 
her trek. Couldn’t we send a jet to get her back pronto? 

Michael Francis Mooney 
Gary, Ind. 


Hd.: I confess that Churchill’s speech bewildered me. The 
Western democracies’ whole endeavor is to break the power 
of the Soviet government. Undoubtedly Churchill has cards 
up his sleeve rather than bats in the belfry. 


MAKE PARENTS PAY? 
DITOR: 

There has been a lot of talk these days about the failure 
of parents. They are blamed for the delinquency of the young 
people. If that is true, and | believe it is true. | am for laws 
that pin the responsibility for juvenile misbehavior on the 
parents. Here in our borough young schoolboys are foreve 
destroying school property. I think the parents ought to be 
made to pay. When I was a boy and I broke windows by 
throwing a baseball, the owner made sure my parents paid 
for the windows. Certainly the parents today should be made 
to pay for what the kids destroy and they would soon see 
that the kids behaved. Charles M. Underwood 


\ 


Bronx, N } 


PANDORA McCARTHY 
EDITOR: 

At the hearings on the Army charges against Senaton 
McCarthy, a spectator seated himself at the press table 
shortly before noon one day and after thumbing his nose at 
McCarthy, burst into sharp, barking laughter when Mr. 
Welch referred to McCarthy’s FBI letter as a “phony.” He 
caused considerable commotion and the police took him to St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital for observation. 

By what authority did the police rob this man of his right 
to free speech? The long arm of McCarthy is only too evident. 
The Founding Fathers expected that free men might express 
themselves in emotional and perhaps exotic forms. The bark- 
ing laughter of this man was not canine, it was the voice of 





outraged conscience. No wonder we _ have 

Fascism, conformity of thought here on the 

West Coast. No wonder we have recessions, 

floods, forest fires, radioactivity and rheuma- 

tism. William Wesser Parker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ed.: Lest anyone take Mr. Parker’s irony 
seriously, let me say he must be speaking with 
tongue in cheek. I seriously doubt that Mce- 
Carthy causes rheumatism. 


CONVERSATION BLACKOUT 
EDITOR: 

Your writer (‘Conversation Blackout’’: 
Priscilla O’B. Mahoney; May, 1954) says that 
the foundations of thoughtful conversation 
should be laid in the home but this cannot be 
accomplished when so many family members 
huddle in silence before a TV screen. Let’s 
face the facts. Family conversation may have 
been thoughtful a hundred years ago but it 
died out long before TV. Better TV than most 
family conversation. Francis X. Sullivan 

Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: That depends on the TV program. 
Some are good: some are not worth the wear 
and tear on the eye. 


RECOGNIZE RED CHINA? 
E/DITOR: 


It seems to me that many discussions of the 
recognition of the Peiping regime are unrealis- 
tic even in a moral sense. Peace is a great 
good and oftentimes the practical politician 
must surrender himself to lesser evils in order 
attain the greater good of national and 
international harmony. Intransigent adher- 
ence to a minor point of honor can become a 
crime if it causes major catastrophes. Granted 
that the Chinese Communists were unjust ag- 
ressors in Korea, must we continue in a spirit 
of vindictiveness to threaten them and thus 
prolong the exacerbated condition of cold war 
now existing? 

We want India and Japan to be our friends. 
Nehru says that no settlement is possible in the 
Far East until Red China is admitted to the 
U.N. Shall we continue to antagonize Nehru? 
Second, Japan needs China as a market for her 
factory and other products. It seems we are 
more anxious to punish the Chinese than to 
bring about peace. 


to 


Morley Danielsen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 


would 


Ed.: settlement would mean the Chinese 
Reds their aggression. Recent 


history shows that appeasement (such as recog- 


cease 


Ill 


nition of a Red regime) does not assure non- 
aggression. Moreover, have we the right to 
bribe the Chinese Reds by paying them an 
honor that does not belong to them but to the 
true (Nationalist) regime. (2) Japan’s pre-war 
exports to China amounted to approximately 
5% of her export trade: is that a “market”? 


THE PERENNIAL PASSION 
EDITOR: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD is invariably in con- 
tent versatile, informative, up-to-the-minute, 
stimulating, independent and edifying, singu- 
larly meriting its splendid, august name. It 
has, as it should have, plenty of aplomb, but 
it is free, almost uniquely, from the arrogance, 
intolerance, and air of omniscience that so 
desecrate and debase the bulk of contemporary 
writing. Its very tone and temper have the 
charm and force of urbanity. Like a Pretorian 
Guardsman it commands admiration and re- 
spect. Let me congratulate you especially on 
your April issue. I should be hard put to say 
which among its articles I adjudge best—but 
there is such solid worth, so much of the 
labarum in them all. But if I were under holy 
obedience to name it, I should make the award, 
humbly and with charity to “The Perennial 
Passion,” by Rev. Kenan Carey. C.P. It is so 


instinct with faith that one feels only he who 


had meditated long and profoundly on the 
Passion could have written it. Its language is 
so simple, lucid and arresting, and is so capti- 
vating by its grace that I am sure it was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit and that it appeals 
to the universal heart of man. 

(I have read THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
astically since my earliest teens 
years!) 


enthusi- 
fifty golden 


Sean X. Ryan 
Roston, Mass 


Ed. . I hope 


reads this. 


my Paulist Superior-General 


THE BISHOPS 
EDITOR: 

Why have not our bishops made a _ public 
statement on Senator McCarthy? Catholics 
would welcome a pronouncement on the Sena- 
tor and his methods... 

Mrs. Mary H. Carrigan 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ed.: The bishops have carefully avoided an 
expression of their collective opinion. It is a 
subject that is more political than moral and 
does not fall directly under the heading of 
faith and morals. 
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Crime Comics Must Go! 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Wane the incredible Stevens-McCarthy fracas was under way in Wash- 


ington, a more sensible investigation was in progress at Foley Square, 
New York City. The Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
listened, on April 22nd and 23rd, to witnesses offering testimony as to the 
influence of comic books on the adolescent mind. The Committee has 
moved on to other cities to gather further information on the comic books 
and their tie-in with crime. 

The Senators did not get very far at Foley Square in trying to discover 
the precise degree of relationship between comics and delinquency but 
they did turn up some very interesting facts. The most vocal supporters 
of comic books were shown up in their true colors as prejudiced parties. 
The Child Study Association, for example, had three members on the pay- 
rolls of the comic publishers. Senator Kefauver said: “You have deceived 
the public ... by putting out advice to parents with the principal research 
and writing done by people in the pay of publishers, and you do not 
divulge these facts.” 


Toe Committee, headed by Senator Robert Hendrickson, is on the trail 
of “horror” books especially. One witness, William Gaines, boasted that 
he originated “horror” books and his testimony was just what we might 
have expected. He asserted that he opposed any form of censorship of 
comic books and recognized only the limits of good taste. 

Senator Kefauver asked him about the good taste of one of his comic 
hook covers which depicted a man, ax in hand, holding aloft the severed 
head of a blonde woman. Gaines said it was in good taste, that it would 
be in bad taste if the man were holding the head a little higher so that 
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the neck would show with blood 
dripping from it. Kefauver pointed 
out that blood was dripping from 
the mouth. 

Publishers to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we wish the Commit- 
bon voyage on its journey 
through the country. It will meet 
with plenty of opposition. Chair- 
man Hendrickson predicted early 
in April that an attempt would be 
made to smear the investigation as 
a gesture in the direction of a police 
state. Some of the testimony at 
Foley Square had overtones of this. 
But if children are our most pre- 
cious national asset, then this in- 
vestigation ought to have priority 
in the attention of the American 
people. 


tee 


Wane the Committee is making 
its appointed rounds, parents would 
do well to read a book recently 
published by Dr. Fredric Wertham, 
for twenty years senior psychiatrist 
for the Department of Hospitals in 
New York City. Entitled Seduction 
of the Innocent (Rinehart), the vol- 
ume is the result of twelve years of 
scientific research on the problem 
of the influence of comic books on 
youth. His specific study is the 
crime comic book whether it in- 
city gangsterism, Western 
blood-curdling murders,  science- 
fiction horrors, jungle brutalities 
or the atrocities committed by su- 
permen. 


volves 


The book is the consummation of 
a long one-man campaign against 
comic books. Some of his friends 
have called Dr. Wertham a Savona- 
rola or Billy Sunday, 
even a Don Quixote. 
The author says he 
is tilting not against 
windmills but against paper mills: 
for the pulp paper industry is vitally 


Windmills or 
Paper Mills 
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interested in these books that ab- 
sorb so large a portion of their pro 
duction. 

Dr. Wertham makes clear at the 
outset that he is not talking about 
newspaper comic strips. They come 
under the censorship of their editors 
who see to it that nothing unsavory 
appears. As a matter of fact, the 
comic book publishers try to con- 
fuse comic books with comic strips 
in the mind of the public so as to 
ride on the prestige of the latter. 
Nor does the author refer to the 
good comics such as those of Dis- 
ney. He speaks only of those hor- 
rible crime comics that constitute 
the majority of the 90 million comic 
books published every month. He 
pleads for federal laws to curb the 
sale and distribution of this type of 
pernicious literature. In April, Gov- 
ernor Dewey of New York signed 
three bills to thwart the 
obscene comics. 


sale of 


Dx. WERTHAM complains that 
while there is legislation to spare 
adults the sight of brutality and 
obscenity in theaters, movies and 
even night clubs, children are left 


unprotected. They are led into 
temptation and they are penalized 
severely for succumbing to the 
temptation. And all the while the 
adults who tolerate this vile litera- 
ture are chiefly responsible for the 
juvenile vice. 

In fact, many of the comic books 
contain endorsements by psychia 
trists or child experts. Certain psy- 
chiatrists defend comic 
devices for learning 
about life and for 
getting rid of hostile 
and aggressive tend- 
encies pent up within the child. 
For instance, Dr. Wertham tells of 
one comic book that bears on the 


books as 


Fronts for 
Knaves 
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inside cover the endorsements of 
two psychiatrists, one English pro- 
fessor and a child study consultant. 

Defenders of crime comic books 
base their reasoning on freedom of 
the press. They decry censorship 
of any kind and assert that there is 
no “clear and present danger” in 
these books. But Dr. Wertham 
maintains that it is not a question 
of freedom of the press. The only 
apt parallel to the situation is in 
the matter of food and drugs, and 
he claims that if Pure Food and 
Drug Laws are constitutional, then 
certainly laws providing for the 
control of mental food and the ad- 
vancement of mental hygiene are 
also in order. He quotes Justice 
Frankfurter in the Winters case, in 
which minority opinion Frankfur- 
ter upheld laws controlling danger- 
ous comic books; Justices Jackson 
and Burton concurred with Justice 
Frankfurter. 


in his study of the minds of chil- 
dren affected by comic books, Dr. 
Wertham took the widest possible 
cross section. His upper age limit 
was sixteen and in this category he 
examined children in psychiatric 
wards, bright children who were 
candidates for scholarships, normal 
children, delinquents who came un- 
der the eye of the Children’s Courts 
or the Police Bureau. He was not 
content with merely asking them 
questions and recording their an- 
swers. He applied psychological 
tests such as the Rorschach (ink- 
blot) Test, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, the Mosaic Test. 

He found that crime comic books 
had made dangerous inroads into 
the imagination of these children. 
In contrast with those psychiatrists 
who claim the child’s mind is a 
snake pit of brooding preoccupation 


with morbidity, mutilation, blood 
and violence, Dr. Wertham found 
that these notions came mainly 
from the outside. The child’s mind 
is formed by broad educational, 
social and cultural 

influences and Dr. Snake Pit or 
Wertham discov- Blackboard? 
ered that comic 

books were among the most perni- 
cious of these influences. Moreover, 
as against those who say that only 
abnormal children are affected by 
comics, he concludes that normal 
children are more likely to be influ- 
enced, the abnormal youth being 
too busy with his own fantasies. 


Te here are some of the 
serious charges in Dr. Wertham’s 
indictment of crime comics. First, 
he insists that the most subtle effect 
of reading these books is “moral dis- 
armament.” They blunt the ethical 
sense and the finer feelings of 
mercy, of sympathy for other’s suf- 
ferings, of respect for women. The 
atmosphere is vicious. The world 
of crime comics is a world of animal 
strength, a world of the thief, the 
torturer, the successful phony. All 
the emphasis is on someone getting 
the better of someone else, brutally, 
passionately or shrewdly. 

Some adults (who have never 
seen these books) dismiss the com- 
ics as nothing more than modern 
versions of Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
and Mother Goose. But Dr. Wer- 
tham is right when he says: “.. . the 
atmosphere of comic books is un- 
paralleled in the history of chil- 
dren’s literature of any time or 
any nation.” The ancient tales 
helped to develop the child’s moral 
and artistic sense but these horror 
stories glorify the code of punks 
and molls operating a gigantic Mur- 
der Incorporated. Says Dr. Wer- 
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tham: “Are 
in Grimm, 


addicts 
smokers in 
peddlers in 


there heroin 


marihuana 
dope 


Andersen, or 
Mother Goose?” 

. 

Came comics break down respect 
for law in general. The principle 
inculeated is that crime does not 
pay. In other words, the only crime 
is to get caught. The law-enforce- 
iment officer then becomes the crim- 
inal in reverse. As the author says: 
“If one tried deliberately to create 
ethical confusion in children, bet- 
ter ways could hardly be devised. 
No wonder that a minister heard 
his young son exclaim: ‘Hands up, 
in the name of the Lord.’” Many 
children told Dr. Wertham that 
lynching is commendable at times, 
that the “good guys” must kill the 
criminal. In fact, the character 
Superman is a law unto himself, 
beyond good and evil, and he un- 
dermines respect for common rules 
of conduct. 

Crime comics foster racial and 
national prejudice. The two main 
types in crime comics are the tall, 
blond superman and 
the dark men. The 
dark men are Ne- 
groes, Italians, In- 
Asiatics, savages, ape-men. 
These inferior types are suitable 
victims for slaughter by the blond 
supermen and they are only a notch 
higher in the scale of values than 
the comic book monsters, such as 
sharks, whose chief pastime is kill- 
ing people, eating them and drink- 
ing their blood. In one comic book, 
the hero throws bombs and a Negro 
from his plane and calls out: 
“Bombs and bums away.” 

Crime comics retard a child in his 
development as a reader. Dr. Wer- 
tham shows that reading “trou- 
bles” the increase among 


Blonds and 
Beasts 


dians, 


are on 
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children and he links many of these 
“troubles” to their reading of crime 
comics. Instead of reading rapidly 
from left to right, the comic book 
reader peruses irregular bits of 
printing here and there in balloons 
instead of complete lines of text. He 
quotes Judge Panken of the N. Y. 
City Children’s Court on the ques- 
tion of delinquents and reading. 
’anken stated that many of the 
children who came before him were 
high-school students and yet they 
could read only one-syllable words. 
When he asked them what they 
were accustomed to read, they an- 
swered “comic books.” These chil- 
dren undoubtedly looked only at 
the pictures and skipped the text, 
or at least the larger part of it. 
Reading disability or retardation 
can wreak havoc in a child’s life 
and cause him to become malad- 
justed in numerous ways. 

Comic books lead to various kinds 
of physical disorders and injuries. 
Some are the precipitating cause 
of nightmares and _ sleeplessness. 
Many a child at night is unable to 
dismiss from his mind the image of 
the shark eating the woman or of 
the giant spider stinging the man 
and storing his body as food. 

Dr. Wertham came across many 
cases of children inflicting physical 
harm on other children in ways de- 
scribed in comic books. The most 
common example of the brutal atti- 
tude is the “injury-to-the-eye” 
motif. He says that children of the 
1940’s considered injuring the eye 
of another child as something hor- 
rible but the children of 1954 are 
inured to it from their reading of 
comics in which men are constantly 
gouging out the eyes of other men. 

Then there are the numerous ex- 
amples of children who tried to 
imitate comic book characters. He 
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cites many cases of children who 
hanged themselves after reading a 
comic. Several died as a result of 
their vain attempts to fly like the 
comic book heroes. 


Tus brings up a point often ad- 
vanced as an argument in support 
of comic books. Certain psychia- 
trists say that these help the child 
to get rid of aggressive feelings pent 
up within him, that the child identi- 
fies himself with an 
aggressive character 
and then imitates 
him in action. But 
Dr. Wertham shows that generally 
reading of comics is not a release in 
action but a passage to daydreams. 
When the child does act, it is usu- 
ally anything but a constructive 
act. Blood-and-sex stories usually 
lead to masturbation or juvenile 
crime. Dr. Wertham says therefore 
that crime comic books help chil- 
dren to get rid, not of aggression- 
feelings, but of inhibitions. 

Comic books develop sex-mania 
in children. In these books, sex is 
all mixed up with cruelty. Sadism 
has been described as the gratifica- 
tion of sexual feeling by the inflic- 
tion of or the sight of pain. The 
connection between sex and pain 
is dormant in children but the 
crime comics stir it up. Dr. Wer- 
tham says that if a medical student 
had to write a paper on sadistic 
fantasy he could study the whole 
field by reading the comics. 

Typical of their devices is the 
illustration of the half-clothed girl 
bound by her wrists to a post, a man 
standing behind her with a whip. 
Another extreme form of sadistic 
excitement is that of a_ picture 
showing a girl’s blood being drawn 
from her veins in order to over- 
power her completely. The pub- 


Castles in 
the Slime 
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lishers certainly provide children 
with every possible opportunity to 
develop masochistic and _ other 
erotic tendencies. 


| the crime comics prepare 
children for crime. Not all will 
agree with Dr. Wertham’s opinion 
of a very close relationship between 
comics and crime: there are many 
other factors that contribute to de- 
linquency. Suffice it to say that we 
are appalled when we read Dr. 
Wertham’s facts. These facts are 
that the crime com- 
ics show children 
how to commit al- 
most every imagi- 
nable crime: how to steal an auto- 
mobile, how to assault a man, how 
to burglarize, murder, conceal evi- 
dence, torture, set fires, fix sporting 
games, forge checks, pick pockets. 

The advertisements, in addition 
to showing half-clad male bodies 
that induce homosexuality, also tell 
adolescents where to buy BB and 
air guns, rifles, pistols, switch- 
knives, kitchen knives, leather 
whips, “Peeping Tom” binoculars. 

Crime comic book publishers 
boast that comics are here to stay. 
Good comics are here to stay, com- 
ics such as those of Walt Disney 
and the various Catholic comics. 
But if the crime comic publishers 
refuse to clean up their industry, 
their books must go. They are an 
intolerable nuisance that must be 
ended for the sake of America’s 
children. I hope the Hendrickson 
Committee will gather its informa- 
tion and bring about a showdown 
at the earliest possible moment. If 
the crime comic industry refuses to 
clean house, that showdown ought 
to mean a federal law banning the 
sale and distribution of crime com- 
ic books to children under sixteen. 


Tricks of 
the Trade 








Italian Panorama 


by lk ederico 


ry 

Dn formation and functioning of 
the Scelba 
rather convincing 


Government give a 
rebuttal to the 
legend which had spread in Italy 
and that last 
tions had produced a 


elec- 
parliament in- 
capable of providing an effective 
sovernment. 


abroad June’s 


In spite of the slight majority, the 
imninistry which been formed 
with the participation of the Social 
Democrats of Saragat and the Lib- 
erals, and with the moral support 
of the Republicans, has de facto re- 
solved 
had 


months 


has 


the ministerial crisis which 


sripped the country for two 
Within the near future, it 
will be possible to say whether this 


|) 
1] 


Alessandrini 


solution is really workable, whether 
this team presided over by De 
Gasperi’s former Minister of the In- 
terior will be able to meet the seri- 
ous problems that 
down Italian life. 
The the Communist 
vote in last June’s elections hap- 
pened at the expense of the Social 
Democrats and the Republicans 
whose membership in_ parliament 
therefore decreased. Immediately 
after the elections, Giuseppe Sara- 
gat’s Social Democrats refused to 
collaborate with the government on 
the specious pretext that, since the 
country had expressed itself toward 
the Left, it 


are weighing 


increase in 


was necessary to have 











a government open to the Left 
with the participation of the Nenni 
Socialists. These Socialists have as- 
sumed the task of leveling the way 
for Signor Togliatti. 


F such a situation it was impos- 
sible to constitute a government of 
the Center with a preconstituted 
majority. Alcide de Gasperi, after 
June 7th, tried to form a govern- 
ment—his eighth Cabinet — of 
Christian Democrats alone. Since 
the Christian Democrats were a 
minority, he planned to make allow- 
ance, if not for the support—at least 
for the abstention of the other three 
democratic parties: and he was 
overthrown as soon as he presented 
himself to the House on July 28th. 
Subsequently, Attilio Piccioni tried 
to restore life to a four-party gov- 
ernment. But when it seemed that 


he had reached port, he had to give 
up in the face of the exorbitant con- 


| 




















ditions imposed by the Social Demo- 
crats and, it must also be said, be- 
cause of the coldness of certain 
elements in the C.D. party itself. 

Then, on August loth, recourse 
was had to the formula of the care- 
taker government rapidly consti- 
tuted by Giuseppe Pella, a Christian 
Democrat, with Christian Demo- 
cratic elements and with independ- 
ent technicians. 


Way did the government of Signor 
Pella resign on January 5th of this 
year? The voice of the people will 
answer: because of the differ- 
ences with the C.D. Party and with 
Christian Democratic personalities. 
Popular opinion, it must also be 
said, is not, as a rule, well-disposed 
toward the party of relative ma- 
jority. 

In the five months of his Premier- 
ship, Pella achieved widespread 
popularity: his affability, the nat- 
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ural sympathy that he knew how 
to arouse, his new approach, had 
drawn many followers to him. 

Perhaps ill-advised in regard to 
Trieste by certain members of the 
foreign ministry, Signor Pella made 
his request for a plebiscite, with the 
result thus far at least, of having 
brought into the discussion, not 
only Zone A and the city of Trieste, 
but also the Italo-Austrian bounda- 
ries of Alto Adige. The suggestion 
of a plebiscite had the effect of re- 
awakening the “irredentism” of the 
German-language population in 
Italian Alto Adige as in the Austrian 
Tyrol. These people had been pro- 
tected and satisfied in the past with 
the Grueber-De Gasperi agreement. 
“I do not fear for Trieste,” an 
Italian statesman suid to us in a 
friendly conversation, “I fear for 
Trent.” It was in the nature of a 
gibe, but it conveyed the idea well 
enough. 


Wir the country—and perhaps 
without his even being aware of it— 
Signor Pella’s versatility succeeded 
in quieting the external signs of dis- 
agreements, but not the disagree- 
ments themselves. Who any longer 


remembered that there were still 
numerous Communists in Italy, and 
that in the deceptive quiet they 
pursued their slow but constant ef- 
forts to obtain power through legal 
means? 

The Communist Party, with the 
upparent moderation which is pre- 
scribed by both the strategy and 
tactics of Marxism in 
cumstances, 


cir- 
continued to operate 
actively in ostentatious respect for 
legality; even the strikes which 
were instigated by the Communist 
General Federation of Labor were 
conducted with the most scrupulous 
restraint and with no 


certain 


incidents. 
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Signor Pella, the good administra- 
tor, noted that public order was 
perfect and that there was nothing 
which needed checking. Good Ital- 
ians dedicated themselves to the 
problem of picking the football 
team for the International matches. 
They were satisfied that finally a 
government had spoken up to the 
Yugoslavia of Marshal Tito and, in 
the movie houses they applauded 
(they still do so today) when the 
smiling face of the then President 
of the Council of Ministers 
peared on the screen. 


ap- 


‘Tux Monarchist and Fascist Right 
gave Signor Pella their unqualified 
support and today they would will- 
ingly have him back at the head of 
the government. This attitude is 
difficult indeed to explain and dem- 
onstrates that it was not reason but 
sentiment and, perhaps even more, 
party interest — which they don’t 
care to acknowledge publicly 
which inspired certain of their poli- 
cies. Current public opinion, on the 
contrary, is explained by the incli- 
nation of a large percentage of Ital- 
ians to live quietly, to regard poli- 
tics with suspicion or, at best, as a 
waste of time. 

But the resignation of Signor 
Pella did not come about because of 
foreign policy. This, if anything, is 
only one aspect. In reality, the for- 
mula of the caretaker government, 
in a time as extraordinary as ours, 
can be littlke more than a fiction. 
And the very same President of the 
Council had drawn attention to the 
necessity of giving a clearer make- 
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up to his government in order 
to handle the situation more efli- 
ciently. The idea of a ministerial 
reform was born of this perceived 
necessity. And it was in these cir- 
cumstances that Pella, on January 
19th, somewhat brusquely de- 
manded of the C.D. that it grant 
him a more systematic and whole- 
hearted support. With the re-for- 
mation, the caretaker government 
would have been “qualified” and 
could have become a_ minority 
Demo-Christian administration. 


| this eventuality raised the 
problem of a majority. The C.D. 
party by itself could not sustain 
the government: who would have 
joined with it to form it? The sym- 
pathies of the Right for Pella had 
made De Gasperi’s party fearful of 
finding itself compromised with the 
Right against the will of a consider- 
able number of its own adherents. 
Therefore, it placed before the Presi- 
dent of the Council precise condi- 
tions not only concerning programs 
but also concerning new members 
of the government, especially the 
Minister of Agriculture. At this 
point Signor Pella balked: He said 
that evidently he was distrusted, 
that this signature was being ques- 
tioned, that the constitutional rule 
which confers on the President of 
the Council the right to choose his 
own collaborators was being vio- 
lated—and he resigned. 

Where lay the blame? Current 
Italian opinion speaks of personal- 
ism and even of “revenge” on the 
part of De Gasperi, but after calm 
consideration one is obliged to rec- 
ognize that it was not a question of 
personalities, that the blame — if 
one must speak of blame — was 
equally divided between both sides, 
and that if Signor Pella had shown 
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greater tolerance, he might well 
have avoided the crisis. 


‘Lue Christian Democratic parlia- 
mentary groups then designated 
Signor Amintore Fanfani as Head 
of State. Fanfani is forty-five years 
old; he had been Minister of Labor 
and of Agriculture under De Gas- 
peri; of the Interior under Pella. 
As Minister of Labor, he had to his 
credit the programs of work and 
reforestation that absorbed about 
900,000 unemployed; he is also the 
author and executor of the popular 
housing scheme which 
name—the Fanfani Houses. 

Fanfani is considered the best 
exponent of the young Left faction 
of the Christian Democratic Party, 
but this judgment is summary and 
sulfers from the preconception 
altogether European — of defining 
men according to a parliamentary 
terminology that is no longer ap- 
propriate to the present time. Fan- 
fani has an acute social sense and 
an extraordinary talent for getting 
things done; nevertheless he did not 
enjoy the admiration and popular- 
ity that was accorded Signor Pella. 

Signor Fanfani named to form a 
government, applied himself to the 
task on January 12th. At the very 
start he had to have an understand- 
ing with his party. 


bears his 


Ax this point, in order the better 
to explain the complex situation, it 
might be well to mention, paren- 
thetically, the chief characteristics 
of the Christian Democratic Party. 
This Party is united by a common 
ideal: the defense of religious and 
moral freedoms and, with them, of 
all other freedoms. It appeals to a 
Christian outlook and to Catholic 
sociology, but while this sociology 
sets up certain fundamental prin- 
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ciples (to work for social justice, 
by fair means—that is means com- 
patible with Christian morality), it 
does not prescribe concrete, tech- 
nical solutions. The Catholics them- 
selves must find the solutions freely, 
in an autonomous way. Therefore, 
the C.D., united in its common in- 
spiration, strives to find a 
ecordant directive for action. 

Normally, that is if there did not 
exist an imposing threat such as 
that constituted by Communism in 
italy, Catholics would be politically 
divided, and today there might well 
be two or more Catholic parties. 
But since all are aware that a united 
front is indispensable, it is neces- 
sary to seek democratically and 
freely, in the bosom of the C.D., a 
meeting among the various currents. 
The role of the C.D. ought to be 
kept in mind by those who too 
easily equate the totalitarianism of 
Communists with a supposed ‘“to- 
talitarianism” of Catholics. The 
relative weakness of the Italian C.D. 
results from its strictly democratic 
character. 


con- 


F axvans, aided by De Gasperi, who 
is now the C.D.’s General Secretary, 
succeeded in uniting his Party on a 
program of concrete action. Subse- 
quently, on January 15th, he turned 
to the other democratic parties to 


sound out their intentions. From 
the beginning he received nothing 
but reservations and refusals to co- 
operate, while the two extremes 
actively opposed him. Finally, he 
constituted a government of Demo- 
Christian concentration in which 
all the tendencies were represented 
by qualified exponents and who 
were agreed on a concrete and high- 
ly particularized program. 

In such circumstances, the Fan- 
fani ministry presented itself to the 
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Parliament on January 26th, with- 
out a preconstituted majority, but 
with a program such as could have 
won the consent of men of good 
will of all parties. The sincerity of 
the declaration of his program was 
attested to by the presentation to 
the Chamber of Deputies of twelve 
proposals of laws of an eminently 
social content. At the same 
Fanfani clearly refused the ad- 
vances of the extreme Leftists and 
gave resolute afltirmation of 
Communism. 


time, 
anti- 


a many sides, Signor Fanfani 
was criticized for having presented 
himself to Parliament with the al- 
most certain prospect of being de- 
feated. As a matter of fact, the 
Demo-Christian statesman made 
the parties face their responsibili- 
ties, and the parliamentary discus- 
sion served to show that the various 
democratic political groups — with 
the sole exception of the few Re- 
publicans—were concerned, not so 
much with the general problems of 
the country, as with their own par- 
ticular interests, declared or hidden. 

No serious criticism was made by 
the Chamber of Deputies of Fan- 
fani’s program. It preferred rather 
to speak of a Christian Democratic 
attempt to re-establish its leader- 
ship over the country —as if one 
could consider dominant the posi- 
tion of a government which time 
after time has had to strive for a 
majority. 


= Fanfani government having 
fallen on January 30th, the prob- 
lem was again posed: how to re- 
construct the ministry. As recent 
events had shown the inadvisability 
of a Demo-Christian ministry and 
severe opposition to overtures from 


the Marxist Left, there remained 
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two hypotheses: a four-party gov- 
ernment (Christian Democrats, Lib- 
erals, Republicans, Social Demo- 
crats), or a government which 
would include the Monarchist Right 
and the Liberals. The first solution 
would have strengthened the Center 
and been the more reasonable. 

An alliance, even a nominal one, 
with the Monarchists, aroused the 
repugnance of practically every 
Christian Democrat. Although in 
fact there are Monarchist elements 
among the Christian Democrats, 
they recognize that the institutional 
problem is neither timely nor ur- 
gent and that there are much more 
serious things to be settled. 

Taking them at face value as 
Monarchists, there are still many 
question marks about the ideas and 
programs of a party of the Right, 
in spite of certain social sounding 
statements. For that matter, there 
was reason to believe that the Mon- 
archists wanted to introduce grad- 
ually into a government majority 
even some neo-Fascist elements. 
Therefore, aside from the _ senti- 
mental repugnance, there are reac- 
tionary tendencies to be feared in 
the Monarchists. 


Panay, what would be the results 
of a swing to the Right on the part 
of the Christian Democrats? The 
tactical and strategic attitudes of 
the Communist party, which are by 
no means new, give the answer to 
this question. Togliatti and his in- 
spirers have sought ever since 1948 
to push the Christian Democrats to 
the Right, the better to attract to 
the orbit of the “popular front”: 

however it be named—the working 
and middle-class moderate Left. 
This “tactic of the polyp” was first 
outlined in a well-known work of 
Lenin, dedicated to Lloyd George, 
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in the early years of the revolution 
Childhood Sickness of Commu- 
nism. 


Tue principle of the absolute pre- 
eminence of Soviet interests was 
upheld in a long and reasoned dis- 
course in the Seventh Congress of 
the Communist International in 
1935 by none other than Palmiro 
Togliatti who, however, in those 
days called himself Ercole. Another 
Western Communist, who has de- 
parted the scene, Giorgi Dimitrov, 
established in very detailed fashion 
the rules for “popular fronts,” 
which were set up and directed by 
the Communists for the purpose of 
obtaining power legally. According 
to these principles, winning converts 
to the “‘cause”’ is not so important; 
what really counts is to obtain votes. 

Here we have a many-sided tactic 
which might be called amoebic— 
contradictory in appearance but al- 
ways directed at the same funda- 
mental objective, and always with 
the understanding that the “true 
Communists” will appear on_ the 
scene after power is acquired and 
by methods which are well known. 


‘Tie elections of last June revealed 
the outcome of these tactics—which 
we can refer to only briefly. The 


Communist Party lost a_ little 
ground in the northern part of the 
country, especially among the 
workers, remained stationary in 
central Italy, increased in the south 
and, strange to say, gained slightly 
among the middle class and in “in- 
tellectual” circles all over the coun- 
try. 

In the south the reasons which 
explain the Communist gain are the 
opposite of those commonly men- 
tioned by foreign observers. As a 
matter of fact, adherence to Com- 
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munism in southern Italy is not 
caused by the misery of the farm- 
ers, but by their improved condi- 
tions of life. One does not have to 
be a Marxist to admit that the the- 
ory that the sub-proletariat is too 
miserable to be aware of anything, 
has at least a foundation in fact. 
It can be maintained, therefore, 
that the advance of Communism in 
southern Italy is due at least in 
part, not to the lack of social action 
by the De Gasperi governments be- 
tween 1948 and 1953, but precisely 
to the economic and social efficacy 
of the work thus far done there, 
which, however, has given the pop- 
ulace only a hint of better things 
generally and thus put them in a 
position to be victimized and de- 
ceived more easily. 

This conclusion may seem para- 
doxical, but to cease striving for so- 
cial betterment and justice would 
be worse. What is needed is social 
action accompanied by moral and 
educational direction which would 
open the eyes of these men to basic 
values. 

sut these are digressions. To re- 
turn to our main line of argument, 
we repeat that the Communist 
strategy has been to push the Chris- 
tian Democrats to the Right in or- 
der to win over to itself both in 
parliament and in the country at 
large the various groups of the 
Left-Center which have remained 
anti-Communist. 


W 
irH the failure of Fanfani to 


establish a practical democratic 
government, it became apparent 
that what had to be done was again 
to have a working combination 
ahead of time which could actually 
govern. The Christian Democrats 
chose Seelba, long-time Minister of 
the Interior under De Gasperi and 
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staunch defender of the collabora- 
tion principle among the democratic 
parties of the Center. He succeeded 
rather quickly where both Piccioni, 
last summer, and Fanfani_ had 
failed. Why? How? Evidently be- 
cause previous efforts, like practi- 
cally everything in history where 
one is ready to learn its lessons, 
had not been entirely useless. 

The violent reaction of Nenni, 
the radical Socialist, to the anti- 
Communist declarations of Fanfani 
left no illusions about the honesty 
of his proposed opening toward the 
Left on the part of the government 
of Italy. Previously there had been 
many who believed there was an 
honest argument in that direction. 
Chief among them were Saragat and 
his Social Democrats; their eyes 
were finally opened to the impor- 
tance of the matter and all that can 
be said about it is: better late than 
never. The Liberals also promised 
their support and willingness to 
take part in the government; the 
Republicans promised, if not par- 
ticipation in the cabinet, at least 
their sincere and _ resolute help. 
After seven long uncertain months 
the majority was at last on its 
way. 

There were some difficullies over 
the distribution of cabinet posts, 
with the Liberals asking for the 
Education ministry and the Social 
Democrats the portfolios of real so- 
cial importance such as_ Labor, 
Public Works and Finance. The 
Christian Democrats might well 
have resisted these requests on the 
part of their associates, since relin- 
quishing these posts might have 
been considered an admission of 
weakness on their part in these two 
most important fields. But on the 
other hand, to stand on their pride 
of achievement and their party rec- 
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ord, might well have compromised 
the prospects for solving the crisis. 
If Scelba failed, there were only two 
alternatives: for the Christian 
Democrats to join with the na- 
tionalist and conservative Right to 
form a government, or dissolve 
parliament and hold new national 
elections. 

Therefore, the formation of this 
government stands as an act of re- 
sponsibility, achieved with sacrifice 
for the good of democracy and of 
Italy and the cause of civilization, 
and not for selfish ends by the 
Christian Democratic Party. 


Tne violence of the Communist re- 
action to all this has more than 
demonstrated that Scelba chose the 
right way. And at the same time 
Togliatti made a mistake. With 
the chain of organized strikes spon- 
sored by the Communist General 
Federation of Labor, he showed the 
country once more, after months of 
apparent quiet, that Communism 
was still a force to be reckoned with. 
The furious attacks unleashed 
against the government in both 
senate and chamber pointed up the 
disillusionment of the extreme Left 
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over the new “betrayal” by the So- 
cial Democrats. And Togliatti was 
also deceived in thinking to upset 
the government coalition by contin- 
uing social agitation; the strikes 
backfired, having been largely in- 
effective even in a city such as 
Turin, with its great FIAT automo- 
bile factory, long considered a Com- 
munist stronghold. 


Worn a majority in the senate of 
13 and in the chamber of 17, the 
government has no great margin of 
comfort, but it can operate with 
sufficient stability. Premier Mario 
Scelba, with his new ministry, has 
repelled the Social-Communist as- 
sault and maintained the position 
of the Left-Center. Now, he is faced 
with the problem of keeping those 
positions throughout the country 
and of regaining those which have 
been lost. The second task will be 
much more difficult than the first, 
but he goes to his assignment ac- 
companied by the good wishes and 
moral support of all informed Ital- 
ians who are resolved to defend the 
liberty of their country and to unite 
with all free people in a common 
defense. 





Hail, Pope Pius X, Saint! 


by JOSEPH DI BARTOLO 


; a few days ago, here in St. 
Louis, two former Lutheran pas- 
tors, together with their wives and 
families, returned to the unity of 
the fold of Peter. With eight other 
converts they were baptized during 
the full solemnity of the “Mother 
of all Vigils,” the Holy Easter Night 
Watch—and this at their own re- 
quest. For them, that modern apos- 
tolate which seeks to bring all 
things under the headship of Christ 
by means of a restoration of a full 
and living experience of the sacra- 
mental nature of the Church, that 
apostolate which is popularly 
known as the “Liturgical Move- 
ment,” was the vehicle of the grace 
of conversion. Hence their desire 
for Baptism during the course of 
the most solemn liturgical action of 
the Church Year and in that very 
parish — Holy Cross —- where they 
had first met Christ the High Priest 
in His sacramental mysteries. 

The tremendous force which the 
sacramental worship of the Church 
is for bringing about a fullness of 
Christian living is gradually being 
appreciated more and more in our 
own time. But the fact that we have 
so virile an apostolate today, the 
fact that these times in which we 
live, so like that former period of 
history when the world—like our 
own seemed about to fall apart, 


should be met now as it was then 
by a rejuvenated Catholicity which 
finds its youth at the altar of God 
all this is due to that Blessed Pope 
whose canonization we 
brate—Pius X. 


now cele- 


As the fact of his canonization 
grew more certain, more and more 
fine books appeared, all of them try- 
ing to make him better known and 
appreciated. But it has always been 
a source of complete amazement to 
this writer, at least, that not one of 
these biographical studies took as 
its point of departure the one work 
which St. Pius himself considered 
as fundamental to his whole Pon- 
tificate—his whole life for that mat- 
ter. He wanted to bring all things 
under the headship of Christ. He 
called for a reintegration, a reincor- 
poration of the human race into 
Christ, and he announced as the 
basic means for realization of this 
ideal the unqualified necessity of a 
restored active and intelligent par- 
ticipation by the faithful in the 





Joseph di Bartolo in his sensitive tribute 
to Pope Pius X, stresses the guiding prin- 
ciple in the life of the new Saint—the Paul- 
ine ideal of incorporating all things into 
Christ by bringing them under His divine 
headship. The writer, formerly Literary 
Editor of a Catholic magazine, has a book 
in preparation. 
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divinely-given sources of the Christ- 
life, the sacramental life of the 
Church—the Liturgy. 

Why has this point been passed 
over by so many writers? One 
stresses his battle with Modernism 

as if that great work of his life 
gave tone to the whole of his char- 
acter. Another puts in relief his 
struggle with the secularist govern- 
ments of France and Italy. Still an- 
other sees in his striving for re- 
stored vitality in the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine the apostolic 
endeavor which characterized his 
whole pontificate. All these works 
of his are important. But the writ- 
ings of the saintly Pontiff himself 
would seem to indicate quite clearly 
just what he considered the basic 
work of his reign. 


= had Pius X ascended the 
throne of Peter when he issued his 
inaugural encyclical — “E Supremi 
Apostolatus Cathedra,” in which, 
with broad and sweeping strokes, he 
sketched the over-all plan of the 
pontificate which lay before him. 
The guiding principle on which he 
would base his work was the Paul- 
ine ideal of incorporating all things 
into Christ by bringing them under 
His divine headship. This had been 
the motto of his whole life up to that 
time—now he gave it universal ex- 
tension. The fostering of clerical 
devotion and learning, the develop- 
ment of the work of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, the in- 
tensification of the apostolate of 
Catholic Action — all these things 
would be means whereby the re- 
capitulation under Christ could be 
more effectively carried out. 

But, a little more than a month 
after the appearance of this in- 
augural, Pius X published another 
letter —one peculiarly of his own 
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determination and so known as a 
“Motu Proprio” in which he took 
the first steps toward the practical 
realization of the vast program he 
had outlined in his initial Eneycli- 
cal. Actually, this first Moto Proprio 
of November 22, 1903, should be the 
point of departure for any consid- 
eration of the work of the Pontilf. 
Probably no Pope before his time, 
and, with all due respect, no Pope 
since his time, began a pontificate 
with so clear a presentation of the 
aims and objectives he set before 
himself in the years God would give 
him in Peter’s Chair. 

The aims he enunciated in Octo- 
ber of 1903; in November he began 
the series of pronouncements which 
would all follow in logical sequence 
as steps in the realization of the full 
plan. What Pius X did on Novem- 
ber 22, 1903, was simply this: he 
put first things first. It would seem 
the most natural thing in the world 
that the apostolate closest to his 
heart, the one he considered basic 
and most fundamental, should be 
the first one treated by him when 
he started to work toward the prac- 
tical carrying out of his motto- 
“Instaurare omnia in Christo.” That 
is precisely what he did in this 
Motu Proprio. 


Ona one who reads superficially 
can possibly conclude that it was a 
mere disciplinary admonition con- 


cerning an apparently none-too- 
essential thing like the type of 
music used in Church services. The 
letter is far more than that. The 
prologue alone is a complete thesis 
of the dogma of the mystery of the 
union of Christ and the Church. 
The world, Pius had said in his in- 
augural, needed to return to God 
Whom it had abandoned. The 
times, he had also said, called for 
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Well, there 
But this action must also 
flow from Christ through His mem- 
and on out into the world 
about them action which would be 
sacramental in souree that it might 
be the true leaven for uplifting the 
world from secularism and mate- 
rialism into Catholicism in its truest 
Christ in the 
mystery of His Church and oneness 
in Christ in the mystery of worship. 
“Filled as with a most 
ardent desire to see the true Chris- 
tian spirit flourish in every respect 
and be preserved by all the taithtul, 
we deem it necessary lo provide be- 
fore aught else for the sanctity and 
dignity of the temple in which the 
faithful assemble for no other ob- 
ject that of aequiring this 
spirit from its foremost and indis- 
pensable font—-which is active par- 
ticipation in the most holy mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church.” 


action, then, action 


must be. 


bers 


sense: oneness with 


we are 


than 


I, that paragraph is the key to an 
understanding of the pontificate of 


Pius X. And from the dogmatic 
content of that paragraph flows the 
modern apostolate which seeks to 
put first things first in Catholic life. 
After all, Catholic living is, essen- 
tially, a living of the Christ-life. 
Conformity to Christ is objectively 
accomplished in the mystery of 
Baptism. Confirmation that 
conformity to an active level with 
its incumbent 


raises 


obligation of 
Catholic Action in 
one form or another, in the work of 
the defense and extension of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

The life is nourished by the Eu- 
charist and, in the oneness of the 
faithful with Christ the High Priest 
in the offering of the Sacrifice, lies 
their primary means of expressing 


co- 
operating, via 
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perfect worship and of receiving 
from their contact with God the 
greater Christ-likeness which en- 
ables them to be the leaven of God 
in the world about them. 

Union with Christ in the action of 
the liturgical mystery is a necessary 
presupposition to any ellective 
Catholic influence on the world. 
After all, it is Christ Who sanctifies, 
Who civilizes, Who consecrates the 
world to God—not the human alone. 
If this be true, which it obviously is, 
then the more intelligently, the 
more actively one enters into those 
sacred actions which bring him into 
such intimate contact with the High 
Priest, the more effective will such 
a one be in the apostolate. 

Such was the idea of Pius X. And 
that is why, when he began to come 
down to particulars in his program 
of bringing the world back to incor- 
poration in Christ, he started out 
with such insistence on the neces- 
sity of basing the whole apostolate 
on the Eucharistic Mystery. 


BS vearrume else in the pontificate 
of Pius X followed, with inexorable 
logic, from this premise. That the 
participation of the faithful in the 
mysteries of Christ might be com- 
plete, he settled once and for all the 
controversies over what did and 
what did not constitute the proper 
dispositions for frequent and even 
daily communion. The work of our 
present Holy Father, Pius XII, mak- 
ing the fullest Eucharistic partici- 
pation easier for all by means of 
changes in the laws of fasting, is 
a logical sequel to the efforts of 
Pius X. And the encyclical “Medi- 
ator Dei” of Pius XII, that Magna 
Charta of the Liturgical Apostolate, 
is, in itself, but a more specific de- 
lineation of what Pius X enunciated 
in the Motu Proprio of 1903. 
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The relationship between the two 
Popes is sometimes amazing. There 
is a spiritual affinity in the Eucha- 
ristic outlook of them both which 
makes one conclude at times that 
the mantle of Pius X certainly fitted 
the shoulders of Pius XII. The for- 
mer called for fuller drinking of the 
fonts of the true Christian Spirit. 
The latter, in recent years, opened 
up one more of those fonts in its 
fullness when he_ restored the 
Easter Vigil. And, we are told, there 
is yet more to come. 


W. now celebrate a Year of Our 
Lady in commemoration of and in 
thanksgiving for the definition of 
the doctrine of her Immaculate Con- 
ception in 1854. Fifty years after 
that definition, Pius X issued an en- 
eyclical—the second of his pontifi- 
cate—on the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. If the future 
was to effect a recapitulation of all 
things in Christ, he said, then the 
surest way to contact Christ in His 
mysteries fruitfully was by means 
of the intercession of His Mother, 
“through whom we are to attain 
that perfect adoption of sons that 
we may be holy and without stain 
in the sight of God.” We grow to 
know and love Christ principally 
through Mary, for “no one can so 
well lead us to Him and make us 
know Him.” Mary, in his thought, 
was to be the leader in the work of 
fruitful contact with the primary 
sources of the Christ-life. 


Tue foundations laid for his pro- 
gram, Pius then turned his atten- 
tion to another practical method for 


its realization. To love God one 
must first know Him. Hence the 
need for thorough catechetical in- 
struction. It was not enough that 
priests should take great care to in- 


struct their people well and_ to 
preach to them in simple and 
straightforward language, explain- 
ing the catechism and the Gospels 
for the spiritual nourishment of 
their people. The need was great 
and priests were few. Therefore he 
insisted that the ideals enunciated 
by the Council of Trent be reacti- 
vated in his day. And to this end 
he went into some detail, laying 
down rules for the more effective 
work of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and insisting that the 
rules be carried out with great ex- 
actness by clergy and laity alike. 


‘Tne work of the Confraternity 
provided for the needs of parishes 
at least initially. But what of those 
sheep who were still not in the fold 
of Rome. How could they be 
reached? How, too, could the influ- 
ence of Christ in His Church be 
brought to bear on modern society? 
That the power of Christ emanating 
from the altar, might reach the 
world which so needed it, Pius X 
turned to the apostolate of Catholic 
Action. While he did not coin the 
term “Catholic Action,” Pius 
tainly did define it with great exact- 
ness. He was the first Pope to make 
use of this term to designate the 
laity’s share in the apostolic mis- 
sion of the Church. 

Since his pontificate that term 
has remained the technical desig- 
nation in papal documents and in 
popular understanding for all man- 
dated organizations and all apos- 
tolic activities of those Catholie lay- 
men who participate officially in the 
apostolic mission of the hierarchy. 
Later have written more 
voluminously on the subject. The 
last two Pontiffs have defined more 
exactly the many details which 
characterize Catholic Action as we 


cer- 


Popes 
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now understand it. But, despite 
their qualifications, two-thirds of 
all their teaching can be found sub- 
stantially in the writings of Pope 


Pius X. 


= in the guise of philosophic 
progress, heresy threatened the in- 
tegrity of doctrine, Pius X, the in- 
strument of the Holy Spirit, spoke 
out with great strength, and Mod- 
ernism was exposed and crushed. 
The peasant of Riese could be a 
“Burning Fire” in more ways than 
one and his scorching of Modern- 
ism was perhaps one of the swiftest 
heresy-crushing the 
history of the Church. 

While he not a “political 
Pope,” he was quite aware of poli- 
tics and, when the interests of the 
Church were at stake and souls en- 
dangered, he spoke and acted with 
a force which startled even the most 
smug secularist. The Chureh in 
France, for example, took new life 
from his pruning and even Clemen- 
ceau, “The Tiger,” had to admit 
defeat in his efforts to destroy the 
unity of Christ’s flock. 


processes in 


was 


Ti AT the Church today has a flour- 


ishing Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine; that it organized 
Catholic Action prepared to meet 
the needs of the times, -all this is 
owed to the saintly foresight and 
energy of Pius X. But, above all, 


has 
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and in saying this I am but follow- 
ing his own order of approach to 
the apostolate—the fact that the 
work for a restoration of a more 
appreciative and understanding 
contact with the sacramental nature 
of Christian life and worship is 
solidly founded and fruitfully de- 
veloping—this is owed to the 
“Tailor in the Vatican” (“Sarto” 
his family name, means “Tailor’’) 
who, as was once prophesied of 
him, sought to repair the Church by 
bringing the faithful back to funda- 
mentals from which they might 
draw the Christ-life in greater and 
more pragmatic fullness. 


Bene article is being written in 
Easter week in the midst of 
the Eucharistic freshness of that 
season. Today’s Collect rather well 
sums up the spirit and aims of 
Pius X when it asks that the faithful 
who by Faith have come into living 
contact with the mystery of the 
Resurrected Christ, might, in their 
way of living, hold firm to that mys- 
tery—i. e., be themselves the means 
of the resurrection of the 
about them. Such was _ his 
Such was the goal of his life. His 
death was the last element in his 
spirit of sacrifice, his offering of 
himself in, through and with Christ 
the High Priest that all might be 
brought once more into union un- 
der His headship. 


very 


world 
aim. 











Pentecost 


by MARY WILLIS SHELBURNE 


) E were praying. 

We had been praying, fasting, waiting 

for nine days since He, my Son, ascended. 

“Wait ye in the city until He comes, the Holy Spirit,” 
He had charged us. 

So we obeyed. 

We were weary; 

[, His mother, had died with my Son, 

been raised with Him, but He had gone. 

The grace of God had carried me through 

more than a woman could bear, 

but still l was worn, being but creature, 

although through a mystery too great ever to understand, 
! am His Mother! 


“All generations shall call me blessed... .” 
The Spirit spoke those words through my lips, 
for I am too lowly to have said them of myself... . 


Suddenly It came! 

that sound from heaven, 

that mighty, rushing wind! 

The house stirred as though bracing itself, 

but the walls trembled as if shaken by earthquake. 
They were frightened, but not I! 

He would come in might, like thunder! 


Then silence, solemn and deep; 
we scarce dared breathe,—I thought 
my heart would burst... . 


Above us It hovered, a Dove so radiant, 
so pearl-lustered,—then rays 

of fine, gold light sprang from It; 

on our heads, each head, appeared 
forked tongues of flame! 


I know not of the rest, save from themselves, 
but for myself, I felt that flame 

slrike deep into my heart and soul. 

Within me came a Voice and Words my spirit heard... . 
I was the Mother, not of John alone, as many thought, 
given beneath the Cross, 

but of His Church, His Body Mystical, 

Mother of every member, and forever! 


Such, Luke, dear friend, was how it came to be,— 
Beata Mater, Mother of all mankind,—my destiny 
ordained by Him before the world; 

O Luke,—are not His Ways 

past finding out? 
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by Geoffrey Wagner 


“6 

H. MANITY can be divided rough- 
ly into two classes, the Quixotes 
und the Sanchos,” writes the poet 
Roy Campbell, adding: “I belong 
emphatically to the former, and I 
live three-quarters of the time in 
my imagination, which is the high- 
est and purest form of the intelli- 
gence.” Roy Campbell was born in 
Durban, Natal, South Africa, in 
1902. He went to school in Durban 
and lived for the first part of his 
youth a strenuous outdoor life he 
has described in his prose autobiog- 
raphies Broken Record and Light 
on a Dark Horse. He came to Eng- 
land to study at Oxford, married in 
1922, became impatient with formal 
education, and returned to his 
homeland; here he edited a maga- 
zine called Voorslag which opposed 
the color-bar and got Campbell into 
hot water. In 1926 he returned to 
England and has lived off and on in 


“TO LIVE ONE MUST ALWAYS 








Europe ever since, publishing col- 
lections of his poetry and spending 
much time in the Mediterranean 
areas. He is currently reported to 
be living in Portugal. But with Roy 
Campbell one can never be sure. 

For these few details cover an 
astonishingly bold career. And to 
read Broken Record today, Camp- 
bell’s first autobiography published 
in 1934, is an exhilarating tonic. It 
is not only inspired—like so much 
modern confessional literature—it 
is inspiring. Throughout its few 
pages there is a feeling of intensity, 
a clarity of light around the im- 
ages, like a whitewashed room with 
two or three straw chairs in it, and 
there is a real beauty and distine- 
tion informing the whole (marred 
only by one or two purple passages 
near the end). 

Campbell has recently expanded 
this book into a new volume of 
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memories, Light on a Dark Horse 
(Regnery, 1952), but while this new 
book is a fuller factual account of 
his life for the general reader, and 
closer to the orthodox autobiogra- 
phy, it is not nearly so interesting 
as a breakthrough into his poetry. 
For Broken Record is a genuinely 
passionate document, a cri du 
coeur for vanishing human rela- 
tionships and the values acquired 
from living close to the land. It is 
loosely organized. Its chronology 
is that of the poet’s imagination, so 
the book is discursive and rambling. 
But it is a joy to read in its depic- 
tion of Campbell’s youth in South 
Africa. The vast spaces, bell-like 
skies, sweeping mountains, lakes, 
and sea—‘the Great Berg towering 
overhead”—these are apprehended 
in a feeling of direct identity. On 
this continent animals are seen in 
all their glory, hippos untroubled 
in the pools, silky-skinned antelope, 
black ponies, lions and giraffe. Ox 
wagons rumble past. 

Such was the landscape the young 
Campbell roamed and hunted, and 
it distinguishes his work toto coelo 


from the “country” poetry of the 
Georgians, like Rupert Brooke, who 
were fashionable when he was grow- 
ing up; so much so, in fact, thal 
Campbell has wasted too much time 
excoriating this school, nowadays 
rather a dead duck after all. The 
Georgian method of description was 
by epithet. You “went into” a de- 
scriptive passage, rather as a 
Renaissance poet consciously went 
into the high style, or low style. 
Campbell obviously detested this 
separation of experience and vision 
and early wrote un-Georgian nature 
poels,: 


“I love to see, when leaves depart, 
The clear anatomy arrive, 
Winter, the paragon of art, 

That kills all forms of life and 
feeling 

Save what is pure and will sur- 
vive,” 


a the Africa of Camp- 
bell’s long poetic satire The Wayz- 
goose (1928) is the opposite of a 
pantheistic paradise into which the 
poet sinks, rapt. No, on this plateau 
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of animal danger, where the flick 
of a buck’s tail may irrevocably 
disturb some repose of noon, the 
senses must be kept constantly alert 
by the intelligence. Only the fine eye 
and trigger responses endure here. 
As he writes in Broken Record: 
“Red kaflir-bloom flowered in the 
garden with frangipani and bou- 
gainvillea. ... If there is anything 
that makes me rejoice, it is the 
colour scarlet. I am writing with a 
red pen on white paper and find it 
very pleasant. In all my poems 
there is plenty of red ink and my 
wife is nearly always in scarlet.” 


Canrsett’s Vision was_ early 
trained in this way, and it is re- 
sponsible for that direct transmis- 
sion of experience, that purity of 
color, and effortless harmony which 
shines through his best poetry. 
One could go further in drawing 
poetic parables from Broken Record. 


For from the first Campbell had to 
acquire skills in many fields liter- 
ally in order to live—hunting with 
his Negro friends on the veldt, later 
bullfighting in Spain, jousting in 


the Camargue. In his poetry this 
love of skill, or craft, becomes what 
he calls the “brake” (intellectual 
or technical control), distinguishing 
it from the “googooism” of con- 
temporary British descriptive po- 
etry, particularly that of Stephen 
Spender perhaps. Without this 
“brake,” The Flaming Terrapin 
(1922), a long nature poem, would 
be even more of an orgy in antici- 
pation of Hart Crane than it is. 
Campbell has written a delightful 
skit, however, on the reverse of “goo- 
gooism,” arid intellectual poetry: 


“You praise the firm restraint with 
which they write— 
I’m with you there, of course. 
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They use the snaffle and the curb 
all right; 
But where’s the bloody horse?” 


H.. has always been highly con- 
scious himself of 
recently wrote an_ affectionately 
devastating “homage” to Gerard 
Manley Hopkins called “Insecape of 
Skytehawks on the Cookhouse 
Roof,” in which the intention of the 
parody is clearly aimed at an excess 
of technique that has become a 
mannerism. The poem describes a 
cookhouse boy trying to clear some 
rooks off the roof of the cookhouse: 


technique and 


“See! See the skytehawks perch, 
smelling the cookery, all in a 
rosary-rookery 

Ranged, ranged in order, in file 
ranged, and, Ah! Oh! in rank 
ranged, on the topmost 

Ridge o’ the Cookhouse roof. See, 
too, Rihambo, the cookboy, de- 
sist from his cookery 

To fling a half-brick at them, fling 
a half-brick. That’s when they 
flop most, 

Flap, flop, and flounder ? th’ air. 
Then they stop floundering; flop 
not, flap not, but stop most”; 


Eventually Rihambo hits one of 
the rooks: 


“Now see, see, it’s a half-brick 
that one of them cops 





Geoffrey Wagner, poet and novelist, here 
appraises the work of the South African poet 
Roy Campbell whose astonishing career led 
from hunting in the wilds of Natal to bull- 
fighting and_ steer-throwing in’ Franco’s 
Spain. He served with the Nationalist forces 
throughout the Spanish Civil War, besides 
acting as war correspondent for the (Lon- 
don) Tablet, and was cited for saving the 
Carmelite Archives of Toledo 
siege. In 1935 Ignatius Roy 
Campbell became a Catholic. 


during the 
Dunnachie 
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Right on the kisser! A misser? No 
fear! fair and square on the 
kisser he copped it, 

Good work for the Company Cook- 
boy, Rihambo! Give, give him 
the credit, 

The Credit, Oh, give, grant, and give 
him: since all that rookery’s ra- 
tion-robbery of rotten cookery— 
he stopped it!” 


| Broken Record is more than 
an introduction to poetic method, 
of course. It is a first-hand picture 
of perhaps the most extroverted 
poet in the English language today. 
The reminiscences scintillate with 
a picaresque enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment—-sechool in Durban (“Beyond 
learning to lie like a lawyer and 
the headmaster’s signature 
whenever I wanted to get off drill, 
I learned nothing much’); military 
life in peacetime (“It has all the 
leisure for meditation and_ true 
comradeship of the monastic life 
without the celibacy”); Paris 
(“Montparnasse made me_ sick. 
Thousands of ‘painters’ . . . infested 
the cafés, discussing day and night 
the paintings they never did”); the 
cottage in Wales where he was able 
to live with his family on_ five 
pounds a month (“for I had soon 
the whole country set with traps 
and springes. .. . For vegetables I 
toured the district at night’). 
Later, in the South of France, 
Campbell earns an honest penny 
with a gang which specializes in 
returning “lost” dogs to rich tour- 
ists for large rewards. 


f< rge 


| the Georgian descriptive 
poet who preceded him in English 
letters, Campbell was a picaresque 
spirit who saw life from below, as 
these references show. This endows 
his work with a note of real affec- 
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tion. He has never looked down, 
or played the part of alienated indi- 
vidual without feeling it in passion- 
ate brotherhood with living human 
outcasts. “Works of art are of an 
infinite loneliness,” Rilke wrote, in 
a phrase recently quoted by E. E. 
Cummings in his Siz Nonlectures. 
In Kafka’s lately published conver- 
sations the poet is presented as the 
doctrinaire misfit—‘“his song is a 
scream.” 

It is undoubtedly this loneliness 
and anxiety which have given us 
the major European poetry of the 
last century, but it is often as well 
to be reminded by presences, such 
as those of Campbell and Claudel, 
that alienation from the human 
brotherhood is not only a poet’s af- 
fair and that happiness shared with 
others is a vivid and valid aspira- 
tion. 


I, 1922 The Flaming Terrapin, a 
94-page poem, brought Campbell 
recognition. He was then just 
twenty. It is an allegorical poem, 
the terrapin (a turtle) being here a 
vast monster towing an ark filled 
with all humanity to Ararat. There 
is a good deal of immature poetry 
here, but occasional images, when 
the thought has transmuted di- 
rectly, flicker through and an- 
nounce Campbell’s satiric gift to 
come. Plutocracy, for instance, 
“limps like a great splay camel 
down the street.” 

In 1928 The Wayzqgoose exploited 
this gift in a long poem on a sup- 
posedly South African festival, lend- 
ing its name to the poem and com- 
bining “the functions of a bun-fight, 
an Eisteddfod and an Olympic con- 
test.” This, Campbell argues, all 
poets should be compelled to at- 
tend! The Gum Trees, published 
by Faber and Faber in 1930, was 
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the first of several short poems put 
out in book form at this time and 
subsequently collected. Choosing a 
Mast (1931) and Pomegranates 
(1932) are others, the former only 
having eight stanzas. 


oo year 1930, however, saw the 
publication of Adamastor and a 
small collection called Poems from 
the Hours Press in Paris, a fine edi- 
tion with covers drawn by the poet 

he is not a good draftsman. The 
latter collection is interesting be- 
cause it first shows Campbell’s in- 
debtedness to French symbolism, 
an indebtedness which some French 
scholars believe amounts to pla- 
giarism. In this volume “The Louse 
Catchers” and “The Aibatross” are 
printed as both “After” Rimbaud 
(“Les Chercheuses de Pouxz’’) and 
Yet both, 


appear in 


Baudelaire respectively. 
in expanded versions, 
Adamastor later without acknowl- 
edgment to any French original. 
And “The Albatross” had previously 
appeared in Wyndham Lewis’s pe- 
riodical The Enemy without the 
reminder that it was in any way 
Baudelaire’s. Yet, when the poems 
reappear in Flowering Reeds 
(1933), they are both, again, “After” 
Rimbaud and Baudelaire. 

It is unlikely that any of this was 
deliberate on Campbell’s part; not 
only did he know he was address- 
ing an audience who would ob- 
viously recognize these celebrated 
poems, but he is a man of open 
spontaneity, not of calculated cun- 
ning. About the time of writing 
these poems, after all, he was earn- 
ing his living as a film extra, an 
artist's model, and a circus stunt 
man—‘“doing all sorts of acts,” as 
he puts it in Light on a Dark Horse, 
“such as falling from high places, 


’” 


eating fire, and chewing up 


class. 
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His film career terminated 
abruptly. He tells us, in Broken 
Record, “The British films must 
have lost a great star when I was 
sacked for blowing off a fussy old 
fellow’s beard with a blank eart- 
ridge, while acting as a foreign 
legionary.” In any case, there are 
many beautiful original stanzas de- 
scribing the child in the allegedly 
Rimbaudian “The Zulu Girl”: 


rather 


“His sleepy mouth, plugged by the 
heavy nipple, 
Tugs like a puppy, grunting as he 
feeds: 
Through his frail nerves her own 
deep languors ripple 
Like a broad river sighing through 
its reeds.” 


Tus is much better stuff than The 
Flaming Terrapin. And Adamastor 
contains some of Campbell’s most 
deservedly anthologized poems, 
such as “The Palm” and “The 
Zebras.” From this point on he has 
only improved on this kind of de- 
scriptive poetry in which there is a 
minimum of disturbance between 
the surface of the poetry and the 
emotions evoked. In these poems 
he manipulates a mythology to be 
found in Broken Record—one based 
on a desire for direct human rela- 
tionships (such as Yeats sought), 
acceptance of life with joy rather 
than with anxiety or resignation, 
and immense faith in man’s super- 
natural destiny. 

A year after Adamastor came 
The Georgiad, a long satirical poem 
directed nominally against Georgian 
poetry and the “Bloomsburies,” or 
the literary set of the vintage 
Roger Fry, Virginia Woolf, Lytton 
Strachey who were exerting some- 
thing of an hegemony of taste in 
Campbells youth. Actually The 
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Georgiad flays the same targets as 
does Wyndham Lewis’s monumen- 
tal satire The Apes of God, a lauda- 
tory review of which Campbell had 
written for The New Statesman, 
only to have the review rejected (he 
published it in a pamphlet written 
by Wyndham Lewis called Satire 
and Fictton). The Georgiad at- 
tacked the “hermaphrodites-of-let- 
ters” of literary London and _ paid 
tribute to Lewis. 

Wyndham Lewis exercised a con- 
siderable influence on Campbell at 
this time (as on Pound earlier) and 
he made an affectionate pen-por- 
trait of him as a character called 
Rob MePhail in his satirie novel 
Snooty Baronet (1932). MePhail, 
however, a South African poet (“a 
lord of language’’) living off bull- 
fighting in the South of France, is 
killed, and killed — significantly, 
fighting in a corrida he need never 
have entered—‘‘struck down in a 
fifth-rate bullfight, defending the 
sportive honour of the Faujassers 
to whom he did not belong.” Me- 
Phail is the one man of honor in the 
book and both he and the narrator, 
a thinly disguised Lewis, spit at the 
mention of Bloomsbury. 

Unfortunately, if he lent Camp- 
bell some satiric sting, Lewis also 
endowed him with an excess of 
exasperation that shows at its worst 
in Flowering Rifle, “a poem from 
the battlefield of Spain” in 1939. 
Yet the poems from the Spanish 
Civil War Campbell wrote are al- 
ways fervent, and perhaps most 
successful when barest, when the 
“brake” is full on: 


“Toledo, when I saw you die 

And heard the roof of Carmel 
crash, 

A spread-winged phoenix from its 
ash 
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The Cross remained against the 
sky!” 


I N 1949 Campbell’s Collected Poems 
appeared, since when he has given 
us lucid translations of Baudelaire 
and Lorea as well as original poems. 
If only as a phenomenon Campbell 
is vastly important. He is a figure 
of health, and it is unlikely, with 
industrialization proceeding at the 
pace it is, that we shall see very 
many more Roy Campbells, unless 
from the recesses of the dark con- 
tinent he has so consistently cham- 
pioned. Life is a shining thing in 
this poetry, and men are examples. 
It is such a joy to live, in fact, that 
after a violent goring in the bull- 
ring Campbell can write in Broken 
Record: “1 lay perfectly conscious 
without being able to move for three 
weeks, but suffering agony which 
made me move in the end, and the 
movement made me able to get up 
and walk, which I have done ever 
since.” 

Adoration of life (against D. H. 


Lawrence, Campbell claims that 


Mithras loved his victim) is splen- 
didly depicted in a colorful incident 


when the poet is killing a_ stag. 
Campbell has got the animal in a 
stream. He struggles with it, grip- 
ping its nose in his teeth, and lever- 
ing on the horns with his hands, 
until “his muzzle went into the 
water and great gasping bubbles 
came up. In the end he was drowned 
just at the moment when I began to 
feel a real affection for him.” 

So the Barcelona bullfight crowd 
could shout, “Salud, amigo Roy! 
Salud! Sois un hombre afortuna- 
do. ” Indeed, what man is not 
fortunate who can exemplify in his 
life what he has written in his 
books—“To live one must always 
be intoxicated with love.” 





Liberation 


by CELSO AL. 


I, was afternoon, during the siege 
of Manila in 1945, and the skies 
were dark from the smoke coming 
from the burning buildings in the 
business section of the city. The 
sun frighteningly orange 
It was like the day of the 


was a 
thing. 
eclipse. 

The Americans were liberating 
the city, but the Japanese forces 
were putting up a stiff and des- 
perate resistance. 

Earlier in the day, I saw the first 
American soldier since the occupa- 
tion of Manila by the Japanese right 
after New Year’s in 1942. I was 
really young in 1942, but I remem- 
ber how my Mother cried because 
my brother was in the Bataan pen- 
insula, a soldier fighting a stiff, des- 
perate battle, the way the Japanese 
soldiers were fighting now. My 
Father, to comfort my Mother, said 
that he had heard that the Ameri- 
cans were going to return before 
Easter and that my brother would 
soon be back with us. And we 
would all have American foodstuffs 
like frozen turkey and canned 
meats and apples and red California 
grapes and the chocolate animals 
that we always had on Easter Sun- 
day. 

My brother did not return that 


Easter Sunday. In fact, he never 
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returned at all. 
March. 


He was in the Death 


B UT the Americans did return four 
years later. The first one we saw 
was sitting in our front garden, 
quiet and tired-looking. He had a 
machine gun in his right hand, his 
olive-drab sack lying beside him on 
the grass. 

Every now and then, we could 
hear machine-gun bullets whizzing 
from different places. One of the 
bullets hit our front gate and threw 
it open and it would not close again. 
Another hit one of the white marble 
doves on the fountain, waterless, for 
water was now a luxury. 

When Mother heard the crash of 


the doves, she turned white and 
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called all of us to her room to join 
in prayers before the candle-lit 
statue of St. Anthony. Father did 
not come with us. He sneaked be- 
hind Mother and peeped through 
the narrowly opened window in the 
living room facing the front garden. 
He watched the street fighting. 
Inside the room it was quiet and 
the windows were closed. With the 
lights of the candles playing on our 
faces and on the statue of St. An- 
thony with the Christ Child in his 
arms, I felt a kind of peace that 
was strange and good, though war 


< 


was all around us. 


‘Tuex we heard Father’s loud, 
raspy voice, and the sound of his 
feet stamping on the living room 
floor. 

“Mabuhay!” he 
war’s over. The 
here!” 

All of us, except Mother, stretched 
our necks as we knelt on the floor 
and looked through the half-opened 
door leading to the living room. 
Mother went on with the Rosary 
that we were all reciting together. 

Then Uncle Ciano stood up and 
went to the door and _ peeped 
through the window beside Father. 
We saw Father pointing toward the 
garden with his finger and then we 
saw them shake hands like men 
whose roosters had won in a cock- 
fight. My older brother stood up. It 
was hard to bear, so I followed too. 
Soon, all of the men in the group 
went down to the garden to see the 
American. 


“The 
are 


shouted. 
liberators 


W.. had seen Americans before, 


but this one was different. His face 
was dirty and his beard unshaved. 
He looked just like Father the night 
he came home from the _ buffalo 
hunt. Uncle Ciano wondered why 
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he was thin and pale. He always 
thought that, America being a rich 
country, Americans would all be 
healthy and fat. 

Father philosophized that liber- 
ators were never healthy and fat. 
“Look at Jesus Christ,” he said. 

We all laughed at what Father 
said. It was not funny, I know. But 
in times like these, you just don’t 
know why serious things appear 
funny and funny things serious. 

Father went up to the 
smiling. 

“Amigo,” Father said. 
mopping-up operations?” 

He sounded just as if he were 
asking Mother if dinner were ready. 

The soldier slung his machine 
gun carefully on his shoulder, stood 
up and looked at all of us. Then he 
smiled. Even a dirty man can be 
handsome when he smiles. 

“Sir,” Father spoke again. “I 
asked if this is mopping-up opera- 
tions.” 

“Mopping-up operations?” the 
American said, his eyes opening 
wide. “Sir, this is the front line.” 

The soldier’s answer scared us. 
Uncle Ciano ran to the house first. 
Then I followed. And soon the 
room was again full of us, this time 
praying harder than before. Mother 
was now at the “Presentation of our 
Lord in the Temple.” 


soldier 


“Is this 


—_— came in a few minutes 
later. His steps were hard on the 
floor and when he opened wide the 
bedroom door, his face was serious 
and his forehead was ruffled. His 
eyes shone darkly when the candle- 
light played on them. 

“Mother,” he said, his voice firm 
like a priest’s, “we must stop pray- 
ing now.” 

“Hail Mary, full of grace 
Mother went on. 
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“Mother,” 
louder, 
must 


Father spoke — still 
“let us start packing. We 
leave house. 
inilitary objective.” 


ss 


this This is a 
Blessed art thou amongst wom- 
en,” Mother prayed. 
Father 
Mother. 
“Mother,” got to 
vo. God helps those who help them- 


stooped down _ beside 


he said, “we've 
selves.”’ 

Mother still praying 
She did not answer Father. As we 
all joined in the packing, she went 
on with her Rosary. She 
calmest of us all. 

We put all that we could in the 
small cart to be pulled by our pony, 
Furioso. There wasn’t much room, 
so Father told us to take only those 


stood up 


was the 


things that we thought were very 
necessary at the moment. At that, 
I knew that I had to leave my many 
books behind. 


W, left our house under machine- 


gun fire. 
and more excited. He almost 
shouting. But Mother was quiet. 
We held on to her skirt as we 
walked beside the cart. Once 
held my hand and her grasp was 
comforting. 


Father was getting more 
was 


she 


As we crossed the boulevard, an- 
other bullet hit in our garden. This 
time it was the big palm tree. 
Father cursed. Then we heard a 
loud crash the windows. 

“It took me twenty years to build 
that house,” 


from 


Father said angrily. 
“And now—in a single minute... .”’ 

Mother looked at him and _ she 
saw the fire in his eyes. He was on 
the other side of the cart. She 
looked troubled for a moment, then 
she smiled. 
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“Father, don’t fret,” she said, “be 
glad we are alive. With God’s help, 
we can build it up again.” 

Just then a huge explosion deaft- 
ened us. It was a trench mortar 
shell. We did not look back at first, 
though we knew that our house was 
no more. 


Was we were almost a hundred 
vards from our house, we turned 
and saw many Americans pouring 
into our garden all with guns. 
Then, there was an exchange of 
sunfire. We could smell the powder 
from where we were. Mother tried 
to move closer to the other side of 
the cart where Father was. We fol- 
lowed and tugged at her skirt. She 
held Father’s hand and looked af 
him and the smile was again on her 
lips. 

“Put your trust in God,” she said. 
“Let’s pray, Father.” 

Her voice was like the first soft 
warm rays of the morning sun after 
a long, dark and stormy night. 

Father looked at her and he saw 
her smile. He saw the Rosary 
twined around her hand, like a 
weapon—like the machine. gun that 
was slung on the shoulder of the 
first American we saw. But Mother’s 
was not weary. Somehow it 
shone from out of the great smoky 
darkness of a war-torn city. 

Father smiled. We all smiled. 

“Yes,” Father said, “let’s all 
pray.” 

As we moved on to the other side 
of the city, we started to pray, “Our 
Father, Who art in heaven... .” 

Father no longer shouted. His 
eyes were softer now. And as we 
all prayed together, we forgot all the 
noises in the world. 


face 








Homer of 
Hopalong Cassidy? 


by William Sullivan, S.J. 


 —_— my last year in prep school, I frequent!yv 
took care of the two young sons of the basketball 
coach while he and his wife were out for the eve- 
ning. Butch and Snuffer were at that time just 
beginning school. They were, in other words, at 
that age when it took a combination of Dale Car- 
negie, Charles Atlas, and the Holy Spirit to keep 
them quiet. One evening, searching desperately 
for some kind of opiate, I seized the Sunday comics 
and began reading them at the boys. This did not 
vo over at all. The boys had heard them before, or 
at least they could not tell them from those that 
they had heard. I switched my approach and began 
reading from a juvenile book which they had re- 
cently received as a gift. It was called Teddy 
Turtle and His Friends, and was, the jacket cover 
“specially written to capture the interest of 
the child just entering school.” 

Something was awry either with me or with 
Teddy, for after about ten minutes, Snuffer was as- 
siduously examining the underside of his mother’s 
colfee table, and Butch was playing garbage collec- 
tor with the textbooks which I had brought along. 
Among the books was a new translation of the 
Iliad of Homer. Having disposed of my trig and 
history books, Butch picked up the Homer and be- 
gan to eart it off to the Morris chair. I grabbed the 
book, called for attention, and began to read to 
them. I picked out the episode of Odysseus’s night 
raid on the Trojan camp, and read it as well as I 


said, 
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could. The effect was unbelievable 

the boys kept quiet for twenty- 
five minutes. As _ the pro- 
vressed, Butch moved the 
floor on all fours toa position at my 
feet; Snuffer worked his way over 
the arm of the davenport and stood 
at my side, looking intently at the 
page from which | reading. 
They ate up every word of the story. 
The only difficulty was the clamor 
they put up when I finally an- 
nounced that if time for bed. 
a rough pull, but at last I 
succeeded in getting them there by 
convineing them that I was putting 
them inside the Trojan horse. They 
settled down beneath the covers and 
waited for the signal to come forth. 


story 


across 


was 


was 
It was 


| wouLp hardly relate this incident 
as “proof positive” of any thesis, 
but it points up my conviction that 
there are great benefits to be gained 
from reading 
to ehildren 


literature aloud 
and I don’t mean 
merely the conservation of the fam- 
ily furniture. Butch and Snuffer 
were not child prodigies. They were 


rood 


‘ 
> 


ordinary boys reacting in a very 
natural way to the story presented 
to them. Homer certainly has 
depths which were completely be- 
vond their comprehension; but like 
most great literature, Homer’s sto- 
ries are stratified so that they have 
elements which can appeal to all 
ages and temperaments. 

In this age of Space Cadet, Fear- 
less Fosdick, and Hopalong Cassidy, 
it may be well worth while for the 
parents of young children to ask 
themselves, “Why should Tommy 
read something Batman? 
Why should we introduce the twins 
to Heidi or Gulliver’s Travels?) Why 
in particular should I take the time 
to read these books to the children? 

Any apology for the reading of 


besides 
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good literature must be founded on 
the reality and the value of aesthetic 
pleasure. The reading and study ot 
good literature can be advocated for 
many, varied, The most 
fundamental reason must remain 
that literature gives to a man that 
rounded and balanced exercise of 
his faculties which we call aesthetic 
pleasure. I see nothing incongruous 
in speaking of aesthetic pleasure 
with reference to children. “Aes- 
thetics” is a formidable, high- 
sounding word, but it represents a 
very simple and very common real- 
ity—the reaction of a human being 
to a manifestation of beauty. A re- 
sponse to beauty is in no sense for- 
eign to children. Chesterton often 
said that the children were in fact 
the only ones who really appre- 
ciated the beauties of nature and 
literature, and reacted to them in a 
full, uninhibited manner. 


reasons. 


— centuries ago Plato insisted 
with urgency and clarity upon the 
tremendous influence that literature 


the formation of the 
child’s character. He declared again 
and again in his dialogues that, be- 
the powerful attraction 
that truth and beauty exercise upon 
the human soul, the and 
the use of literature must be con- 
trolled by the state for the good of 
the commonweal. Whether or not 
we agree with Plato’s conclusion 

and as a matter of fact it is particu- 
larly unpopular at this time — the 
principle that lay behind it is as 
valid for us as for Plato: the influ- 
ences that are brought to bear upon 


ean have in 


cause of 


creation 





William Sullivan, young Jesuit scholastic. 
knows his Butches, and claims that reading 
aloud to children best 
literature — not interest of 


from the world’s 
only holds the 
the small fry, but instills an abiding 


for the good, the true and the beautful. 


love 
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the child are dies that shape his 
whole character and _ personality, 
and among these influences none is 
more powerful than that of the 
arts. 

Plato was perfectly conscious of 
the fact that the young child is very 
limited in his ability to grasp the 
complete meaning of any piece of 
art. A child of Plato’s day could not 
understand the words of the lays 
that were sung to him, or the mean- 
ing of the dances that he might see 
in the Greek theater, any more than 
a child of a later era could the po- 
litical satire behind the Lilliputians 
or the meaning of the “Ode to Joy” 

but that is not the point. If the 
child, Plato said, is presented with 
what is good and fine and noble, 
with what is beautiful and comely 
and ordered, he will come in a very 
natural way to love such things, In 
later life, when his powers are ma- 
tured and he again comes in con- 
tact with order or beauty or truth 
in the real life activities about him, 
he will recognize them and welcome 
them, in Plato’s own words, “as old 
friends.” 


Rus. this talk of beauty and order 
may seem to be very abstract and 
very far removed from the golden- 
headed child in the crib in the nur- 
sery, or the earnest young lad across 
the room doing his best to maneuver 
that rocking chair. 


Plato’s age is 
long past; his ideas are not. It is 
still true that by offering literature 
to children we can enrich them with 
that distinct pleasure which it af- 
fords and expose them to the gentle 
but firm influence which the arts 
have upon the formation of charac- 
ter. 

During a Worldmission Exhibi- 
tion held in St. Louis last May, sev- 
eral young Jesuits were working in 
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the booth sponsored by the Jesuit 
Missions. Among the exhibits at the 
booth was the skull of a jaguar 
which had been killed on the Jesuit 
mission in Central America. Prac- 
tically everyone of the thousands of 
school children who saw the exhib- 
its gasped, whispered, or squealed, 
“What's that?” The = scholastic’s 
casual response, “That’s a jaguar 
head” (he was pronouncing the 
word “jagar’’), was interrupted by 2 
young gentleman who was barely 
able to see the skull over the guard 
rail. He listened for a moment to 
the story about the “jagar,” and 
then said very distinctly, “That's 
jaguar, not jagar.” The young 
Jesuit smiled benevolently, but, as 
soon as the lad was out of hearing, 
switched his answer, and began to 
respond just as casually, “That's a 
jaguar. That's a jaguar head.” 

Here was a boy who knew enough 
about Central American animals to 
realize that this poor beast’s name 
was being mispronounced; and | 
personally doubt that he learned 
that from a geography book. More 
probably he gleaned this from some 
book that he had read or heard read 
at home. Not the least of the bene- 
fits that can come from a habit of 
reading to young boys and girls is 
the broad and accurate knowledge 
that literature can give them of the 
world in which they live. 


Mone important than factual 
knowledge, though, is the fact that 
reading can awaken a child’s inter- 
est in other peoples and other lands, 
and can give them a broader outlook 
on other countries and other cus- 
toms. It is well to insist, if only for 
the reason that this point is so fre- 
quently misunderstood, that the 
artistic pleasure which it gives, and 
not a knowledge of history or 
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geography, is the basic reason for 
reading literature. 

The fact remains, however, that 
in reading Swiss Family Robinson 
or Hans Brinker a child learns 
much that will stimulate his inter- 
est, fecundate his imagination, and 
arouse his sympathy. The second- 
ary values of literature should not 
be overrated, but neither should 
they be left out of consideration. 
Today, when the reading range of 
many children varies only from 
comic book to comic strip, Robinson 
Crusoe or Heidi can be the high 
the whole 
new worlds—the physical worlds of 
the South Sea or the Suez Canal; 
the temporal worlds of the Revolu 
tion of ’76 or the Gold Rush of ’48; 
but even more to the spiritual 
worlds of courage and justice and 
honor, to that real world “of fight- 
ing peoples and proud mothers, of 
first love and fear upon the sea.” 


roads and sea lanes to 


ans R JOHN PEYTON has worked 


long and diligently to impress upon 
the minds of the American people 
the dictum, “The family that prays 
together, stays together.” I do not 
believe that I would be in any way 
contradicting him if I were to say 
that the family that reads together, 
stays together. At a time when the 
divisive forces upon family life are 
too numerous to catalogue, a power- 
fully unifying, and at the same time 
humanizing force such as literature 
should not be neglected. 

You may be wondering why | 
have been stressing the idea that 
parents should read aloud to their 
children and not merely that they 
should encourage the children to 
read to themselves. One of the rea- 
sons is the simple fact that reading 
aloud to the children brings the 
family together, provides entertain- 
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ment for the family as a family, 
and gives to all the family a share 
in the pleasure afforded by fine 
reading. 

But isn’t TV already accomplish- 
ing this unification of the family? 
Let’s not be facetious. In the first 
place, it is very questionable how 
much of the material being telecast 
today is suitable for general family 
consumption. Exposing children to 
a round of night club entertainment 
is hardly a means of achieving the 
good of the family. Secondly, even 
from the point of view of entertain- 
ment, isn’t it true that many of to- 
day’s TV shows are calculated to 
drive Dad back to the oflice, Mom to 
the bridge club, and Ted to the sand- 
lot, or the poolhall? 


I. would be foolish to deny that 
reading aloud to children involves 
considerable time and effort. The 
effort and the sacrifice are, however, 
well rewarded. Most worthwhile 
literature meant to be read 
aloud. A good reader can heighten 
and vivify the narrations, the de- 
scriptions, and the characterization 
of a book. This naturally increases 
the appeal of the book and the en- 
joyment of the listeners. This in 
turn can have the added value of 
stimulating the reading interests 
of the children themselves. 

If a child grasps something of the 
pleasure of reading even before he is 
able to read, a desire to read for 
himself will be aroused. In_ the 
same way, if a boy or girl who is 
able to read is constantly presented 
with more interesting and more 
meaningful reading, they will nat- 
urally begin to do more and better 
reading on their own. Paul Witty, 
Lucile Harrison, and other educa- 
tors who have done special work in 
the field of children’s reading have 


was 
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often stated, on the basis of their 
own experiences, that children from 
families in which reading aloud is 
common have very little difficulty in 
learning to read when they begin 
school. 


I WILL not attempt to present here 
anything like a comprehensive list 
of books for children. If you are 
convinced that literature has some- 
thing to offer your children, and 
that reading to them is worth the 
sacrifice that is definitely involved, 
the problem of what to read to them 
can be readily solved. Some of the 
books which I have mentioned in 
the course of this article will pro- 
vide a start. Any reliable teacher 
will be able to offer additional sug- 
gestions. Finally there are available 
extensive lists of books, graded ac- 
cording to the child’s age group. 
Most libraries have such a list; the 
U.S. Office of Education offers one 
among its Bulletins; also, Paul 
Witty has a rather comprehensive 
list of graded books in his Reading 
in Modern Education (Boston: 
Heath & Co., 1949) which will be 
found in most libraries. 

In selecting books to read_ to 
children, there is one point which | 
think it is well to keep in mind. 
The benefits of presenting literature 
to children will be lost if the books 
are confined to, or even mainly com- 
posed of, the 


numerous modern 


books and stories written primarily 
for children. It is not Teddy Turtle, 
or Little Coal Barge No. 27, or Ted 
Dun, Halfback that will elevate and 
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enrich the child’s mind. It is the 
great children’s classics——if we are 
correct in calling them children’s 
classics—-that contain in a pre-emi- 
nent manner the riches of literature 
which we have been considering. 

Some of the modern are 
certainly fine, for example The 
Yearling; but the children’s classics 
are simply that much better. No 
one need fear that books of this type 
are too limited in number. The ore 
in the vein of fine reading is prac- 
tically unlimited. As the child ma- 
tures and develops his intellectual 
powers, he can be introduced to 
more and more worthwhile pieces 
of literature. I know of several 
families who, when their children 
reached high school age, converted 
family reading circles into neigh- 
borhood groups which meet regu- 
larly to read in common some of the 
great drama of our Western literary 
tradition. 

The ideas which I have set down 
here are for the most part the result 
of the experience of my own family 
and of other families that I have 
known. Ultimately, the only way 
for you to determine the values that 
this habit has for you and for your 
children is the actual experience of 
reading to them. The sacrifice that 
such a practice will demand will be 
richly rewarded in the obvious 
pleasure that the children will take 
in your reading, and in the gentle 
but perceptible influence that fine 
literature will have on their taste, 
their personality, and their char- 
acter. 


books 








MUST WE St 


by Clare Horton 


I, subtitles were still in vogue, | 
would be tempted to one 
along the line of “The Mystery of 
the Closed Door.” 

But, actually, the door of which 
I write and the reasons for its clos- 
ing have nothing to do with thrillers 
and I do not pretend to offer a final 
solution of the mystery. 


choose 


I merely 
point out the clues which led to my 
own decision and ask the questions 
which its closing has forced me to 
ask, particularly of Catholics. 

Let me point out in the begin- 
ning that I know the Holy Father 
has spoken in strong terms of the 
rights of labor and it is 
know that he has. It is good to 
know that the dignity of labor is 
recognized in the Church as well as 
in the world at large; that labor rep- 
resentatives may meet with pope 
and president; that laborers may 
rise up in protest and even strike 
against injustices both financial and 
humanitarian. 


good to 


jut if a union begins to encroach 
on the rights it originally purported 
to secure, isn’t it time for reform? 


RIKE 


'sn’t it time for individual action? 
When a worker feels that his union 
no longer represents him, mustn't 
he withdraw? Must he submit him- 
self to a course of action which is 
contrary to his nature, illogical to 
his reasoning and bruising to his 


conscience? 


I KNOW the Holy Father has said 
that we may strike, but why this 
assumption on the part of thou- 
sands of Catholics that we mus! 


Why the assumption that, 
since the Pope has said the cause of 


) 


strike? 


labor is just, all its particular de- 
mands are just? Why the attitude 
that the decisions of the unton are 
infallible and must be followed 
blindly and eternally? Why may a 
worker not choose in the light of 
his own conscience which side of 
the door he will stand on in 


case? 


each 


I confess that I am no student of 
labor problems or of economics or 
of social history. I have only a su- 
perficial knowledge of these things 
and I do not know how closely the 





which | write resembles 
other doors between labor and man- 
agement. I merely report my own 
experience and ask my own ques- 
tions. 

Both our company and our union 
disclaimed all responsibility for the 
rift. When the resounding slam 
echoed across the nation affecting 
thousands of employees, quite nat- 
urally I looked to both sides for an 
explanation. 

“When we asked for a raise,” the 
union reported, “the company re- 
fused to bargain with us. They said 
‘not one red cent will we give you’ 
and they slammed the door in our 
We have no choice but to 
strike. The company has forced it 
on us.” 


door of 


faces. 


ry 

Tur company gives a dilferent ver- 
sion of the story. It reports that the 
union Officials came in and laid on 
the bargaining table a demand not 
only for a 40-hour week but for pay 
increases totaling 50 cents an hour, 
which would not only have wiped 
out its narrow margin of profit but 
cast it deep into the red. 

“We cannot bargain on that basis. 
We cannot offer you anything ap- 
proaching such a demand,” the 
company replied, and forthwith 
the union representatives got up, 
walked out and slammed the door. 

When the story reached me, it 
sounded absurdly like a child’s de- 
mand for a huge increase in allow- 
from a father who had re- 
ceived no increase in earnings. The 
union representatives are probably 
fathers themselves. Wouldn’t they, 
in these circumstances, say, “I can’t 
bargain with you on that. Make a 
reasonable request and we'll talk 
about it but don’t be fantastic.” 

A father might even be justified 
in slamming a door on such a de- 


ance 


mand but isn’t it usually the one 
whose demands have been denied 
who slams the door? 


\ * may say that the relationship 
between labor and capital is not the 
same as the father-child relation- 
ship. And that is true, but don’t the 
same rules of fairness and consid- 
eration belong to both? And doesn’t 
labor claim to be grown up now? 
Hasn’t it put away childish things? 
Need it reply with the petulant accu- 
sation that the company has falsi- 
fied its books and is hoarding huge 
hidden profits? What about the 
auditing firm which testified to the 
truth of the company’s financial 
statement? What about the experts 
who said, “This company is on 
rocky ground and the employees 
would do well to work with it in- 
stead of against it’? What would 
the government do if had 
been falsified? 

Capitalism has admitted many of 
its past mistakes. Certainly it has 
learned that it can no longer play 
the role of the autocratic and often 
tyrannical father. It even admits 
that labor was justified in many of 
its tactics back in the earlier and 
bloodier days of the conflict. It has 
come to realize that the welfare of 
the company depends on the wel- 
fare of its employees. Its motives 
may not always be of the purest but 
they are not for us to judge. 


books 


W:: in labor must first judge our 
own motives. And in doing so what 


do we find? We find a 


labor dic- 





Clare Horton, employed in the accounting 
department of a large corporation, aware 
that there is a dignity in labor, states un- 
equivocally that deeper than that lies the 
dignity of the individual. And out of her 
own experience aims some telling questions 
at labor unions as presently constituted. 
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tator with a salary of $40,000 a 
year “declaring war on poverty and 
want.” 

Noble of him, you say? Yes. 
After a fashion. But where is the 
poverty and shouldn’t he in all hon- 
esty say “wants” instead of ““want’’? 
Want is for basic needs. Wants are 
usually for luxuries and in my opin- 
ion the average worker is losing his 
ability to distinguish between the 
two. 

And if the labor leader is work- 
ing for the welfare of the individual, 
for justice and equity for all, why 
must he demand the same dues 
from the part-time employee, the 
beginner on a bare living wage and 
the experienced worker making 
$6,000 yearly? Have we reached 
such a degree of socialism that each 
must contribute equally and not ac- 
cording to what he has? Even the 
Social Security contribution and the 
income tax, which many complain 
about bitterly, have their graduat- 
ing scales. 


Te may point out here that I have 
spoken of “dictators” and that dic- 
tators have no place in a democratic 
organization which labor claims to 
be. Lagree with you wholeheartedly. 
And again I speak from personal 
experience. 


Before the door was closed, our 
union, in true democratic fashion, 
asked for a strike vote. But it went 
further than this. The elected offi- 
cers, in their printed reports to the 
members at large said, “We have 
stuck our necks out in making these 
demands and now you must stand 
with us or we are lost. If you have 
any confidence in your officers you 
will vote ‘yes’ for a strike.” 

Is this democracy? To ask for a 
vole in order to discover the will of 


the majority, ves. But to demand a 
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particular way of voting, to ignore 
the basic issue involved and make 
it a matter of personal confidence, 
no. Can any man inspire such con- 
fidence? An officer may say, “I per- 
sonally believe a strike is just and 
necessary,” but can he claim to rep- 
resent men he has ordered to 
as he voles? 


vole 


\| 
oa company, on the other hand, 
said, “We do not believe it is to your 
best interest or to ours for you to 
strike. We voluntarily extend the 
old contract to all who care to work 
for the welfare of both while we 
move toward the solution of our 
common problems. But the decision 
is for you to make. And whatever 
that decision is, there will be no dis- 
crimination.” 

That, I believe, is democracy. 
And compared to the “you will 
strike or else” of the union it car- 
ried the weight of gentlemanly be- 
havior. 

After this particular strike had 
been in elfect for severai weeks, the 
company made certain’ proposals 
and asked the union to call for an- 
other vote to be counted by disinter- 
ested parties. The officials 
refused. 

“We must never give in,” they 
decided. “We must present a united 
front. We will never go back until 
we can go with our heads up.” 

Heads up? My own head had 
been up every time I had walked 
through the picket line and to my 
desk, and I know my own personal 
head could not have been held up 
if I had submitted to the authority 
of men who no longer represented 
iny beliefs, my needs and my de- 
sires. 

What good is a united front when 
there men behind it 
bruised consciences? Of what 


union 


ure with 


use 








MUST WE STRIKE? 


is the label of democracy when de- 
mocracy itself no longer exists? 
And cannot democracy, even in its 
purest state, go past the point where 
a thinking individual may 
himself to be led? 


allow 


, = may point out that the day of 
the rugged individualist is 
that the individual must now 
shape himself to fit the pattern of 
the common good. It is true that 
no man that in the 
“no-man-is-an-island” philosophy, 
each man’s good is every man’s 
good. But mustn’t each man’s ac- 
tions still spring from his own con- 
science? And mustn’t each 

stand or fall on its own merits? 

Must all loyalty belong to the 
union? the’ company claim 
none after it has taken us when we 
knew nothing and trained us at its 
own expense to the point where we 
can take pride in our work and live 
comfortably and well compared to 
the average level? 

A Catholie willingly binds him- 
self to the infallible pronounce- 
ments of his Church in the field of 
faith and morals; and as an Ameri- 
can he willingly binds himself to 
the fabric of democratic govern- 
ment which is not only necessary 
but basically good. 

But does he owe such allegiance 
to any other organization? Any 
group can make certain rulings and 
exact obedience up to a point from 
its members. But doesn’t that 
Obedience apply only to relatively 
minor decisions? Isn’t the individ- 
ual member not only free but obli- 
gated to withdraw when major de- 
cisions conflict with his own sense 
of right and justice? 

Even the national government, 
recognizing the natural right of con- 
science, allows for non-combatants 


past; 


stands alone; 


case 


Can 
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during war. Can’t a union allow as 
much during a strike? Men who 
believe a particular strike is justi- 
fied are free before God and man to 
walk out. But must they foree the 
unbelieving along with them? 


_—_ are those who say that since 
the basic purpose of unions is good, 
a man must retain his membership 
and bend his efforts toward reshap- 
ing the trend. That is a worthy but 
not always practicable ideal. Dur- 
ing the last few years the squeeze 
has become so tight that a man 
must either allow himself to be en- 
gulfed by labor on the one hand or 
walk out on his own. There is a 
dignity in labor but deeper than 
that lies the dignity of the individ- 
ual. And each one must find out for 
himself the point beyond which he 
cannot be led. 

I was reminded of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, for whom | have always had 
the greatest admiration, who went 
to Rome to plead the case of the 
laboring classes before the Pope. 
Thankfully | acknowledge that he 
did. But is the case the same today 
and would he plead it as eloquently? 
And must we forget what he said 
about “With Catho- 
lics,”’ he wrote, “conscience is the 
supreme law which under no eir- 
cumstances can we ever willfully 
disobey.” 


conscience ? 


Aw» as for the Pope, though he 
still speaks with concern of the 
rights of labor, he is now pointing 
with warning finger at the danger 
of the dignity of the individual be- 
ing absorbed into the huge human 


mass. The Catholic who waved her 
picket sign over my head, saying in 
accusing tones, “You are the last 
person in the world [ expected to 
go against us,” might be surprised 
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to learn that, in becoming a scab, I 
have renounced the infal- 
lible truths. 

Again, | was reminded that Christ 
was a carpenter. With humility and 
joy I admit that He was; but is this 
to prove that He would follow the 
dictates of a master carpenter to- 
day regardless of principle? The 
very thought is appalling. 

What about the Catholic leaders, 
I was asked, who have said that the 
best way to fight Communism today 
is to remain loyal to our labor 
unions? Suppose a man_ believes 
that to remain loyal to his own par- 
ticular union is to uphold and sup- 
port a tendency toward Commu- 
nism? What is his obligation then? 


none of 


| I do not make the 
assertion that our union is posi- 
tively Communistic. But isn’t it 
true that anything which under- 
mines personal responsibility and 
places it in the hands of the mass 
or the dictator shows a tendency to- 
ward Communism? 

Do these same Catholic leaders 
advise me to submit to threats and 
violence in order to lift the average 
level of living standards? True, the 
average level is not yet what it 
should be and every man, though he 
may be satisfied with his own, has 
an obligation to help lift that of 
others less fortunate. But in many 
“lifting the average level” 
means nothing more than buying a 
later model automobile. 


Cases 


Ra now that the strike is over, 
we find the union officials suggest- 
ing higher dues in order to build up 


another strike fund. Couldn’t more 
permanent and_ certainly more 
peaceful good be accomplished by 
using it to organize a credit union 
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or to build a club room? ‘Then at 
least emergencies could be met and 
local problems discussed without 
recourse to a more or less mythical 
official who settles them according 
to a contract which is so compli- 
cated that at times legal interpreta- 
tion is required. 

The name ‘ 
bellished 
tives 


‘scab” is usually em- 
with resounding adjec- 
and its dirtier connotation 
seems to be that of something cling- 
ing to a diseased body. But I prefer 
the earlier medical sense in which 
it is merely a crust over a wound 
and an indication of healing. The 
body of the company for which we 
work is not diseased beyond the 
possibility of recovery. Now let the 
union look to its own health. 

There are other quotations that 
Catholics might do well to pon- 
der. According to the union plac- 
ard plastered over my desk, Lincoln 
said: “Whoever says he does not 
trust labor is a fool.” That is a 
beautiful quotation but it cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
laken to mean that Lincoln gave 
blanket approval to anything that 
labor might conceivably do. 

And there is another that Catho- 
lics like to use in speaking of the 
Reformation: “The severed hand 
cannot heal the diseased body.” 

That is no doubt true in the field 
of religion where the hand that is 
severed is cut off from the source of 
supernatural grace. 

But in the realm of purely human 
organizations may not a point be 
reached where the hand becomes 
powerless? Where the only effective 
protest it can make is to sever itself? 
And protest there must be if the 
worker is to regain his dignity as a 
thinking man with a personal re- 
sponsibility. 








Ruaj - Elohim 


by JESSICA POWERS 


SPIRIT in Hebrew, feminine in gender 
Lifts my surmise to touch sweet certainty 
That with a goodness like maternity 

The Holy Ghost is tender. 


Master and guide suppose a separation 
Should native weakness contravene their role, 
But in event of mothering in the soul 

Hope fondles all creation. 


Not as the newest infant who is bringing 
No more than burden, I would be to Him 
Yearling in grace and, with the cherubim, 
Say all my love by clinging. 


The elders must take conflict and distraction 
From how and why and whither and the rest, 
But always for children carried at the breast 
Love is the lone exaction. 


Two are the Son and Father, but the Other 
(So shapes my will its dear theology) 
Comes but to kiss and cradle, eagerly 

Is Love Who seeks to mother. 


To Star Watchers 


by SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 


BREAK not the harmony that binds the world 
Where rivers flow to seas and fireflies gleam 
Across a little night from bush to bush, 

And shatter not the silver of a stream. 


Break not the tall green corn, spill not the gold 
Of moss rose ona morning in bright June, 
And alter not the age-old path that leads 
Between a watcher’s eyes and the cool moon. 


Remember we are men who look upon 
This universe from poles removed afar; 
Silence the sirens shattering its song 
And listen as star signaleth to star. 





Social Science Man 


by FREDERICK D. 


‘Tuew is a new orthodoxy abroad 
in the land, an orthodoxy that is be- 
ginning to trouble Americans who 
cherish the traditions of personal 
liberty inherent to the spirit of this 
nation. I refer to the philosophy of 
self-conscious conformity to group 
behavior, the philosophy holding as 
first principle the desirability of 
adjusting the human person to the 
mores and capabilities of man taken 
collectively. 

A recent issue of The Saturday 
Review (November 21,1953) sounds 
a warning against this drift to uni- 
formity, and then goes on to locate 
the center of the movement in the 
cluster of pseudo “social sciences” 
that would knead the stuff of hu- 
man nature into a pragmatic-posi- 
tivist mold. The new public high 
schools serving the great suburbs 
that are being thrown up around 
our iarger cities are the most articu- 
late apostles of the new mediocrity. 

Mr. William H. Whyte, Jr., calls 
the doctrine planned “illiteracy”: a 
deliberate attempt to foster social 
uniformity by frowning on intellec- 
tual interests that would set a stu- 
dent apart from the mediocrity of 
the group; the inculeation of the 
supreme value of “getting on” in 
one’s environment; the insinuation 
of the inevitability of social change 
and flux, and the consequent warn- 


WILHELMSEN 


ing against any stiffening of the 


judgment by absolutes. 


iy would be a mistake to lay this 
latter-day pragmatism at the feet 
of John Dewey. 
tional 


Dewey's educa- 
philosophy and techniques 
have been adopted simply because 
they express admirably the growing 
conviction that the complexities of 
modern life demand the suppres- 
sion of the personal countenance in 
favor of the ever-shifting and ever- 
mobile face of the collectivity. 
There can be no doubt that the 
advent of a society created by the 
so-called “managerial revolution” 
cannot tolerate men who ask the 
final Therefore train 
them to take their part in the new 
order of things. Do not educate 
them to wonder why they should. 
The Man Who Wonders is being 
replaced by the New Man of the 
“social engineers,” and the 


questions. 


“social 





Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Santa Clara, examines the “New Man” 
through the eyes of the social scientists who 
have largely fashioned him, and finds a crea- 
ture devoid of courage, depth, mystery and 
faith. At present Mr. Wilhelmsen devotes 
most of his non-teaching hours to research 
and thought in the philosophy of history and 
the problem of work and leisure in the mod- 
ern world. He is the of Hilaire 
Belloc: No 


author 
{lienated Man. 
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psychologists.” This New Man has 
been called “other-directed” by one 
of the most illustrious practitioners 
of social science, Mr. David Ries- 
man, co-author of The Lonely 
Crowd. “Other-directed” man _ is 
characterized by a lack of roots, by 
a maximum of mobility, by a self- 
conscious alienation from religious 
and familial traditions, by a keen 
desire to conform himself to the 
ever-shifting values of those leaders 
of society he worships as arbiters 
of taste, pioneers of “new patterns 
of experience.” 

The above description is not my 
own. It is that of Mr. Riesman. It 
is sometimes difficult to find the 
New Man of social science, but, if 
we are to believe sociologists like 
Mr. Riesman, the denizen is discov- 
ered in his pure state in the 
suburbs of the city. They are the 
habitat of the “other-directed.” 

It is instructive to study modern 
man, not through the prejudices of 
a self-confessed conservative as am 
I, but through the eyes of the social 
scientists. They have contributed in 
no small meaure to the fashioning 
of modern man, and it is under- 
standable that they should take a 
proprietary interest in 
being. 


his well- 


— it would be interesting 
to follow the observations Mr. Ries- 
man makes about modern suburban 
man in his work, it is perhaps more 
significant to watch the social psy- 
chologist dissect the leisure habits 


of the “other-directed.” After all, 
modern technologized society has 
given man more leisure time than 
he ever had before, so that today 
leisure hours constitute by far the 
larger part of temporal existence. 
Mr. Riesman has given us a careful 
analysis of spare time activities in 
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an essay entitled “Some Observa- 
tions on Changes in Leisure Atti- 
tudes” (The Antioch Review, De- 
cember, 1952). 

He begins by noting that the 
young people of upper middle-class 
antecedents are “more malleable” 
than either their predecessors or 
their counterparts from the “poorer 
class.” Riesman_ attributes — this 
“malleability” to the fact that “the 
general level of teaching has im- 
proved.” 

The student from suburbia today 
is keenly interested in expanding 
the scope of his experience, but 
since he lacks principles of his own 
he looks for direction from his 
teachers, particularly the social 
scientists. Even Mr. Riesman finds 
his complete lack of self-direction 
just vaguely distressing. This places 
a heavy burden on the social scien- 
lists, according to Riesman. 

For example, the cult of Euro- 
pean motion pictures should not be 
replaced by a cult of American pic- 
tures, assiduously promoted by 
teachers who are afraid their 
charges are missing some valuable 
experience by eschewing the local 
product. The student should be 
taught that American popular cul- 
ture is capable of enlarging his ex- 
perience. Riesman refers to such 
“profoundly liberating and creative 
products of the human imagina- 
tion” as—An American in Paris! 
Our new managerial elite should 
not miss such moving experiences. 
It is the duty of social scientists to 
enlarge the vision of the new youth 
by pointing out to them the value 
of “movie - going, TV - watching, 
square dancing,” and so forth. 


I. is time to define this malleable 
“other - directed” personality who 
inhabits the suburb, and is soon to 
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cover the earth. According to Ries- 
man, Western civilization has been 
characterized by three kinds of 
men: “tradition-directed,” “inner- 
directed,” and “other-directed.” 

Tradition - directed man 
nated the West until the Renais- 
sance. Such men faced existence 
with religious and ethical convic- 
tions that were viewed as absolute. 
From the Renaissance until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
“inner-directed” man dominated 
the West. As religious and ethical 
values tended to fade away under 
the attack of science, they were 
associated in the minds of men with 
parents, and filial devotion either 
substituted for, or shored up, theo- 
logical and ethical absolutes. 

The “inner-directed’ are giving 
way in our own time to the “other- 
directed,” a type “guided by the 
ever-shifting judgments of signifi- 
cant people within one’s purview at 
any given moment, as against the 
older type more steadily al- 
though not necessarily more nobly 
vuided by the internalized voice of 
ancestors.” 


domi- 


——_—_— I consider this divi- 
sion somewhat over-simplified, but 
nonetheless brilliant and substan- 
tially true. Riesman seems to con- 
ceive of the final type of man as 
the last term of the march of 
progress. Man, now emptied of re- 
ligious and ethical convictions, now 
freed from the restricted vision of 
his fathers, faces the universe with- 
out presuppositions of any kind. 
Purged of intelligence and faith, 
stripped clean of tradition, modern 
man is a great sounding board on 
which are played all the fashions 
and fads of a chaotic and cacopho- 
nous cosmos. 

But all is 


not well with “other- 
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directed man”: social science man. 
Riesman, among others, points to 
an ill-defined but pervasive anxiety 
troubling the new elite. Neither the 
older rich nor the ever present poor 
share this anxiety, because both 
these classes are guided by their 
own traditions, and are thus tough- 
ened by an inner pride. Lacking 
this toughness, the “other-directed” 
are completely open to all outside 
influences, and this very openness 
leaves them uneasy. 

Selecting a wealthy upper middle- 
class suburb as a test case, Riesman 
ticks off all the splendid advantages 
this typical “other-directed” com- 
munity possesses. Among them, he 
names a_ fantastically expensive 
modern high sehsol that “domi- 
nates the community, even physi- 
cally, as the cathedrals did in the 
Middle Ages.” Still these people are 
not happy. “The parents have neu- 
roses; the children have allergies. 
... What has gone wrong?” 


—_——_ concludes that what is 


wrong is that these people are 
“afraid they are missing some taste 
experience, which in turn reveals 
the lack of a_ basic personality 
attribute.” I confess, at this point, 
that it is difficult to believe this 
highly talented academician is be- 
ing serious with us. It sounds as 
though he were writing a not too 
delicate satire on suburbia. But he 
is not pulling our leg. He really 
means it. He does. 

What is wrong with society in its 
upper strata is that parents and 
children are “pioneers” in “taste 
experiencing.” As our society moves 
from a producing to a consuming 
economy, it becomes necessary to 
open up the consuming frontier. 
These people are blazing new trails. 
They are anxious and uneasy be- 
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eause they are forced to lead the 
rest of society. They are exploring 
new foods — “the casserole is re- 
placing the melting pot’’-—they are 
opening up the frontiers of the 
“self-service supermarket”; they are 
bringing to a fine art the “cult of 
one’s figure and coilfure.” They are 
developing new ways “of using the 
school as a kind of a secular re- 
ligion perhaps.” 


W: must be patient with these 
brave folk! They are, the social 
scientists tell us, the future of 
America, In truth I admit it is 
a relief to leave these pale imita- 
tions of humanity to Mr. Riesman. 
It takes genuine imagination to be- 
lieve these half-men exist beyond 
the statistics and textbooks of social 
psychologists. One sometimes wor- 
ders whether the social engineers of 
the “new industrial democracy” 
heralded by Mr. Riesman are talk- 
ing about human beings, or about 
octupi squirming on the ocean bot- 
tom, throwing out tentacles in all 
directions, seeking what sensorial 
satisfaction is to be had in the dark- 
ness. 

We do not need the pretensions 
of the new science to tell us what is 
wrong with the “other-directed.” 
We know why they are anxious. 
Fashioned by the new conformity, 
the “other-directed” can have no 
way of life reflecting their own con- 
victions, should they still have any. 
They must conform to a_ social 
structure whose inner laws demand 
constant change, mobility, and an 
ever-shifting hierarchy of “values.” 

Teachers, administrators, public 
relation officers, junior executives, 
advertising artists —these are the 
“other-directed,” and the nature of 
their work prevents their settling 
into any rooted, secure way of life. 
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Their livelihood depends on_ the 
favor of forces and men beyond 
their control. The wives of junior 
executives, for example, are sol- 
emnly instructed in countless maga- 
zine articles how to conform to the 
standards of those just ahead of 
them in the managerial hierarchy. 

Despite a very high standard of 
living these people are not secure; 
they can never be themselves; they 
can never really relax; they can 
never indulge in the luxury of an 
eccentricity. Even more to the point, 
our new elite are anxious because 
they are bored, and they are vaguely 
aware that on their own assump- 
tions they ought not to be bored. 
They have their million dollar edu- 
cational factories, their country 
clubs, their station wagons, their 
clinical and easy working condi- 
tions, their “art” films, and the rest 
of it. On their own materialist 
prejudices they should be supreme- 
ly happy. Yet something is wrong, 
and what is wrong is the whole shal- 
low way of life, a life devoid of cour- 
age, depth, mystery, and faith. 


Mx. Russ—e_L Kirk has_ pointed 
out, by contrast, what is lacking in 
the existence of “social science” hu- 
manity. Men desire, says Kirk, “the 
consolations of faith the per- 
petuation of their spiritual exist- 
ence through the life and welfare 
of their children; the honest grati- 
fication of acquisitive appetite 
through accumulation and bequest 
of property; the comforting assur- 
ance that continuity is more prob- 
able than change” (“York and So 
ciai Boredom,” The Sewanee Re- 
view, Autumn, 1953, p. 676). 

The “other-directed” lack all 
these fundamental human necessi- 
ties: they have no religious con- 
victions; they 


are consciously 
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estranged from their own past; they 
expect their children — to 
against fheir pattern of life, and 
they even accelerate the process of 
change by taking direction from the 
into ado- 
lescence; What property they pos- 


react 


young as these move 
sess is due to their uneasy position 
Within a managerial society whose 
very existence depends on mimick- 
ing and following the mobility of an 
ever-shifting social order. 


M YSTERY has gone out of the lives 
of these people. Material existence 
has been so thoroughly mastered 
and 
vadgets, 


problems. 


streamlined, so into 
that reality presents no 
Reality is upon 


almost exclusively in terms of use. 


pressed 
looked 


Things are never seen as simply 
being, as creatures of God, as gifts. 
Neither nor 
permeates their lives. 


sucrifice celebration 

Nor can these people create any- 
thing. the bringing 
forth of from the inner 
riches of psychic existence. But 
the “other-directed” is emptied of 
soul; he can only turn outward, be- 
cause he inner life of his 
He has nothing to give, and 
characterizes his relation to 
culture. The heritage of the ages 
is served up to him through readily 
accessible books, lectures, concerts, 
records, and so forth. 


Creation is 
treasure 


has no 
OWT], 
this 


He lives on 
the spiritual reserve of a society cre- 
ated, ironically enough, by men who 
were “tradition’- “inner’’- 
directed. 


and 


All these products of a past cul- 
ture mean only a few hours amuse- 
ment to modern man, a diversion 
from inner emptiness: from bore- 
dom. In giving himself 
“taste experiencing,” modern man 
the most boring 
existence ever inflicted on human- 


over to 


is entering into 
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ity since the race of men emerged 
into history. The 
who the 


scientists 


this 


social 


urge on rest of us 


shallow pattern of life should read 
Marquand’s Point of No Return. 


i. is to such an existence that 
Americans asked to conform. 
We are invited to betray our con- 
victions and to enter into this Bar- 
barism of the Playground. But 
there are signs that Americans are 
tiring of this doctrine of salvation 
through group) conformity = and 
“other - direction.” Men are re- 
turning to an older vision of the 
fullness of human dignity. “Man, 
as God wants him and as the Church 
accepts him, will considet 
himself as firmly fixed in space and 
time’ if stripped of secure property 
and traditions.” Thus spoke His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XIi, in 1946, 
before the College of Cardinals, on 
the occasion of the creation of a 
number of Princes of the 
Church. the strong find 
the their ardent and 
fruitful vitality, and the weak, who 
are always the majority, are 
tected pusillanimity and 
apathy, against slipping from their 
dignity as men.” 

Human dignity, achieved finally 
in the supernatural order, is none- 
theless secure only when 
“fixed in 


are 


never 


hew 
“Herein 
source” of 


pro- 
against 


man is 
and time, rooted 
in secure property,” surrounded by 
familial and corporate traditions, 
that perpetuate the dead and shel- 
ter the living. 

There is nothing new about this 
conception of the decent life. It has 
always been the patrimony of the 
Christian West. Nor is there any- 
thing doctrinaire about this social 
philosophy. Left to themselves this 
is what the commonalty of man- 
kind wants: an existence, anchored 


Space 
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against the tides of time by in- 
herited property, attached firmly to 
occupations calling forth the best 
in human nature, and hallowed by 
ancestral memories and_ religious 
rites. Transeending national and 
religious for two 
hundred years this ideal of the good 
life has served to unite men against 
the progressive dehumanization of 


the West. 


even divisions, 


for nearly two decades, 
this philosophy is returning today 
in the United States. Canon Bell, in 
his book Crowd Culture, attacked 
the drift to conformity that is eat- 
ing away the courage of so many 
millions of people. The futility of 
the positivist mind the 
science” mind was exposed re- 
cently by Eric Voegelin in The New 
Science of Politics. Although such 
a mentality can cheapen, it 
never understand the nature 
dignity of the human soul. 

It would appear as though the 
Christian ideal of man were re- 
turning today. What is this ideal? 
How does it contrast with the mass 
man of social science? The Chris- 
lian mind is the mind of a man 
who, finding himself in a finite uni- 
verse, looks within his soul and 
discovers, not only a nature limited 
in its very substance, but a nature 
wounded, as Newman said, “by a 
terrible aboriginal calamity.” 

The Christian is marked by humil- 
ilv, by a realist acceptance of finite 
perfection. He is marked by loyalty: 
a firm cleaving to the reserves of re- 
ality at hand for the creation of a 


“social 


, 


can 
and 
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decent 
S( cial 


personal life, and a 
order. The Christian 
serves Whatever God has given him, 
whatever his have be- 
queathed him. A profound rever- 
ence for creation informs his mind, 
stamps itself on all his art, is trans- 
lated into the way he 
grips with nature in the struggle 
for economic survival, colors his re- 
lationship with society and with the 
state, steadies him in success, and 
anneals him in adversity. He knows 
the meaning of contingency, and he 
treads gently upon being, lest he 
shatter this absolute of all 
gifts. He does not tinker with exist- 
ence. He rather celebrates reality. 
The vine and the cup are not for- 
eign to him: he knows the meaning 
of sacrifice. He knows mystery. He 
is not bored. 


just 
con- 


ancestors 


comes to 


most 


B. RKE’S “Appeal,” the fifth chap- 
ter of Newman’s Apologia, and the 
fourth chapter of Chesterton's 
Orthodoxy meet here in this tradi- 
tionalist social philosophy that is at 
once a compound of practical wis- 
dom, metaphysical wonder, 
Christian humility. 

There are still such men left in 
the Western World despite the so- 


and 


cial engineers with their weary gos- 


pel of “openness to the changing 
values of a changing society.” The 
pressure of the new conformity to 
the contrary, the old breed is not 
yet extinct. As America rethinks 
her Christian heritage, there is high 
hope that the breed will increase, 
for on that increase hangs the only 
hope for civilization. 





St. Peter on the Rack 


by FRANCIS X. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 


L, is a matter of some satisfaction 
to see the interest manifested in St. 
Peter these days. The hunt for 
his bones or burial place, several 
cinematographic offerings, and a 
recent book by the Swiss Lutheran 
professor, Oscar Cullman (Peter, 
Disciple — Apostle — Martyr) have 
brought the “Big Fisherman” into 
renewed prominence. 

Designated as a “Rock” by Christ 
(and the fact of the authenticity 
of this designation is ostentatious- 
ly upheld by Cullman 
against the semantic bedevilings of 
the exegetes over the course of the 
last century or so), Peter has often 
proved more of a stumbling block 
than a solid foundation for faith. 
Somehow or other, the so-called ra- 
tionalist theologians, having neatly 
excised the “Thou art a 
rock, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it,” from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (xvi. 18), have 
since seemed to suffer from a stulti- 
fying lithophobia; many of them 
squirming into a traumatic sweat 
whenever they come across. the 
Greek word for church, ekklesia. 

But in Professor Cullman’s view, 
most of this shibboleth-slinging can 
now be decently laid to rest. Christ 
did give Simon, son of Jonah, the 


Professor 


passage: 


designation of Rock. He did mean 
that Peter was a foundation stone 
for His Church. And by Church, He 
actually did have in mind the gath- 
ering of the faithful into what the 
Jews called a qahal a 
tion or community of 
minded people. 


congrega- 


religious- 


All this, of course, is predicated 
on the fact that Peter actually ex- 
isted; that he was as fisherman 
from Bethsaida; that he was mar- 
ried and had a mother-in-law; and 
that he had been chosen by Christ 
as the leader of the Apostles 
simple facts recounted by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, and passed 
on to us somewhat more simplified 
by the nun in the classroom or the 
teacher in Sunday school; but about 
which, on coming to man’s estate, 
the fury of the rationalist historian 
or the encyclopedic mutterings of 
the philological expert 
pause. 


gave us 





As author of A Monument to Saint Jerome 
and Peter Speaks through Leo, Father Fran- 
cis X. Murphy, C.SS.R., is well equipped to 
evaluate the recent book on St. Peter, by 
Oscar Cullman, a Swiss Lutheran professor, 
very influential in ecumenical circles in 
Europe. Father Murphy, at present serving 
as Catholic Chaplain of the 47th Infantry 
Regiment at Fort Dix, awarded the 
Bronze Star for meritorious action in Korea. 


was 
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Tuem is not to do Professor Cull- 
man an injustice. He is a compe- 
tent theologian, a_ well-rounded 
exegete and sober historian, as well 
as a sincere Lutheran. He claims 
and actually attempts to preserve a 
non-confessional objectivity in his 
pursuit of this admittedly difficult 
subject. But he does give indication 
of some sensitivity. All through his 
exceedingly thorough, not to say 
tortuous exegesis, he seems to be 
fending with his left. The Roman 
Catholic position somehow un- 
nerves him. In the midst of his 
most exacting, vacuum - sealed, 
scientific investigations, the “Roman 
position” horrid manner of 
popping out like a jack-in-the-box, 
and almost before he is aware of the 
fact, Cullman finds him- 
self taking a swat at it. 


has a 


Professor 


wi is surely the reason why, hav- 


ing carefully laid the ghost of in- 
numerable petitiones princtpii and 
other logical lapses, he allows him- 
self to construct a deviationist con- 
traption all his own. 

To get rid of St. Peter early in 
the story — after assuring us that 
Christ chose the Rock-Peter as the 
Apostle par excellence, as the pri- 
mary and principal witness to His 
Resurrection, after certifying that 
He gave the Rock-Peter a unique 
salvific power as well as leadership 
in founding the Church—Professor 
Cullman has Peter suddenly, with- 
out warning, walk out on all that, 
and turn the leadership of the 
Church over to St. James in Jerusa- 
lem. This is the more remarkable 
in that it follows a passage in which 
the reader is assured that Christ had 
founded His Church for all time. 

Peter, then, having surrendered 
the leadership of the Church to St. 
James, and having developed a sort 
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of Jacobophobia (See Gal. ii. 12) 
hurries off, we know not where, ex- 
cept that as head of a foreign mis- 
sion society, he winds up probably 
a martyr in Rome. Nevertheless, in 
Professor Cullman’s view, as_ the 
bedrock of the Church, Peter re- 
mains present for all ages in “the 
Churches, whether their name is 
Antioch, Corinth or Ephesus, Alex- 
andria or Constantinople, Witten- 
berg, Canterbury or Geneva, Stock- 
holm or Amsterdam,” but not, 
strangely enough, Rome. 

Professor Cullman is a good and 
serious scholar. He has outlined the 
essential biographical facts regard- 
ing St. Peter. He puts in proper 
perspective, and thus does away 
with, the nonsense regarding the 
divergence between St. Peter and 
St. Paul, both as apostles and theo- 
logians. He indicates with as little 
fustian as possible Peter’s final 
grasp on what Christ taught regard- 
ing the universality of salvation, 
the Redemption, and the nature of 
the Messiah as the fulfillment of 
Isaias’ prophecy concerning — the 
“suffering servant of Yahweh.” 

He does manifest some disap- 
pointment over the manner in 
which the exeavations beneath St. 
Peter’s were handled and given to 
the public. But, gentlemanly 
enough, he does not crow over the 
failure of the archaeologists to pro- 
duce either the bones or the tomb- 
stone of the Prince of the Apostles. 
He concedes that the serious Catho- 
lie scholars had hoped for not much 
more than has actually been turned 
up—the trophy or memorial of the 
Apostle Peter, appealed to by the 
Roman priest Gaius at the end of 
the second century, as standing on 
the Vatiean hill, and indicating the 
spot where Peter was originally 
either martyred or buried. 
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But the good professor does take 
the Catholic Church’s position. in 
the matter of the Primacy of Peter 
severely to task. He maintains that 
because Christ did not have—nay, 
could not have had—in mind sue- 
cessors to St. Peter, when He called 
him a rock, and assured him that 
the gates of hell (or of the dead) 
would not prevail against His 
Church, therefore any historical in- 
dication that Peter did have sue- 
must be dealt with as a 
usurpation of power on their part. 

He complains that because the 
bishops of Rome in the late second 
and early third centuries and there- 
after, began to consciously exercise 
authority the rest of the 
Church, eventually justifying this 
power by appealing to the commis- 
sion Christ gave to Peter, they defi- 
nitely crossed the Saviour up, were 
abandoned by the Holy Spirit and, 
for all practical purposes, justified 
Loisy’s cynical remark, “Jesus an- 
nounced the kingdom of God, and 
what appeared was the Church.” 


cessors 


over 


Now the position of the Catholic 


Chureh in this whole matter is 
based upon a very important prem- 
ise—a datum that Cull- 
man as a theologian fails to look 
squarely in the face. The Catholic 
exegete admits that there is much 
confusion regarding Christ’s escha- 
tological teaching (hence difficulty 
in regard to the duration in time of 
the Church, as well as uncertainty 
concerning the expectancy of His 
second coming) that was current in 
the early Church. But he attributes 
this confusion to the failure of the 
disciples, first of all, to fully under- 
stand Christ’s teaching, preoccupied 
as they were with the idea of a 
worldly Messiah who would restore 
the lost glory of the Kingdom of 
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Israel. Professor Cullman does an 
excellent job in demonstrating this 
in regard to St. Peter himself, when 
after his confession, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God!” 
Peter protests against Christ's 
prophecy in regard to His coming 
passion and death. 


ews the essential fact that Profes 
sor Cullman does no doubt himself 
profess, but which he fails to use 
as a basie datum in his investiga- 
tions, is that Jesus Christ was and 
is the Son of God, the Second Person 
of the Trinity. If He was God, then 
He must have known actually how 
the Church would develop. If He 
was God, then when He said to St. 
Peter: “Thou art a rock ... and the 
gates of hell shall not” prevail 
against it,” and gave him the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, along 
with orders to spread His Gospel 
into the whole world, to baptize, to 
bind and loose, to feed His sheep, 
ete., He must have foreseen how his- 
tory would pan out. And as St. 
Luke in his Acts of the Apostles, 
assures us that matters in the early 
Church developed under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, Christ cer- 
tainly would have done something 
to prevent the ambitious bishops of 
Rome in the third century from 
nullifying His original intention re 
garding His Church, the salvifie in 
strument of the God 
on earth. 

This then is how the Catholic 
argument runs. Christ was God. In 
founding the Church on St. Peter 
and the Apostles, and assuring the 
Rock-Peter that He, Christ, would 
be with it all days, even to the end 
of the world, He did and 
provide for the fact that His second 
coming would not occur immediate- 
lv, but only after a course of time. 


Kingdom of 


foresee 
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Christ must have had in 
inind successors to St. Peter, when 
He entrusted to him the leadership 
of the Church. And this, despite the 
fact that from a purely philological 
viewpoint, the interpretation of the 
sentence in St. Matthew (xvi. 18) 
can be severely limited to the sin- 
gular. There is, however, no Serip- 
tural data for so limiting the inter- 
pretation. 


Hence 


yy 

Ti N when you look to history 
you find out what actually did hap- 
pen under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit as per the Acts of the 
Apostles. You further discover that 
St. Clement of Rome at the end of 
the first century suggests that Peter 
died a martyr under Nero, and you 
see Clement himself actually exer- 
cising some jurisdiction in a dis- 
pute in the Church of Corinth. You 
find St. Ignatius of Antioch, a little 


While later, writing to the Church 
sojourning at Rome, and referring 
to the exercise of authority by both 
St. Peter and St. Paul among the 
Romans. 

And toward the end of the second 
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century, you see St. Irenaeus of 
Lyons, in an appeal to the tradi- 
tions of the Church, point to Rome 
as the Church with the princtpalitas 
potentior—higher power or greater 
leadership and then comb = back 
through a list of its bishops till he 
comes to rest on St. Peter. You can- 
not but conclude that in the primi- 
tive Church, they did have the im- 
pression that when Christ gave the 
leadership to St. Peter, and a guar- 
antee of orthodoxy to the Church, 
He had in mind successors to St. 
Peter. It is this tradition which in 
the course of time has evolved into 
the clarified doctrine of the Primacy. 
This is the argument on which is 
based the Roman claim to the 
Primacy of St. Peter and his suc- 
And it is an irrefutable 
argument, once you grant the prem- 
ise of Christ’s divinity. The ration- 
alist historian who does not allow 
that Christ was God is in a much 
better position to challenge it. But 
the zeal with which Professor Cull- 
man eschews the modern rationalist 
position surely eliminates his as- 
sumption of such parti-pris. 


Cessors. 











Too Many People? 


by JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


bv RY day a city the size of Spring- 
field, Ill., comes into being in the 
world; or to put it another way, the 
population of the world increases by 
75,000 people during each twenty- 
four hour period. Using these bare 
statistics and extrapolating them to 
the year 2000 a. p., there would be 
approximately 3,600,000,000 people 
in the world at that time, or an in- 
crease of 56.6 per cent over its pres- 
ent population, 

However, it is difficult to say 
Whether this figure of 75,000 addi- 
tional people each day will continue 
for the next forty-seven years. 
Population has tended in the past 
fo move in spurts rather than in 
prolonged and constant increases. 
India, which is the most rapidly in- 
creasing country populationwise, 
has in the past known long periods 
of almost constant population. 
a rapidly rising coun- 
try, has likewise shown in the past 
remarkably constant population. In 
the case of Japan the constancy of 
population for the hundred years 
prior to 1868 was due in part to 
high death rate and infanticide. It 
is difficult to assess exactly how 
sreat an influence such things as 
infanticide and abortion had on the 
population since statistics must be 
“invented” as it were. 


Japan, also 


—_——— increases result from 
two causes: the first is quite obvi- 
increased birth rate and the 
second is, of course, decreased death 
rate. It is rather easy to account 
for decrease in death rate. Ad- 
vances in medical science, improved 
public health measures, better diet, 
and so on will all cause the death 
rate to drop. 

The United States is a good ex- 
ample of such developments and 
they are immediately reflected in 
the life expectancy charts. White 
women in the United States have a 
life expectancy of seventy-two years 
(non-white women have eight years 
less life expectancy) and white men 
have a life expectancy of sixty-six 
(non-white men have a life expect- 
ancy of fifty-nine years). In many 
regions of Asia the life expectancy 
is only about half that of white citi- 
zens of the United States. 


ous, 





There is indubitably a serious world popu- 
lation problem. James Bernard Kelley here 
examines the causes of excess population and 
the many and conflicting plans proposed to 
remedy the situation. He makes the point 
that the employment of any solution outside 
the law of God will result not only in failure 
but in disaster for all mankind. Dr. Kelley, 
scientist, author and lecturer, is at present 
Director of Research for Physics Research 
Laboratories, Ine. 
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Ex ACTLY what causes the spurts in 
birth rates is hard to pin down. But 
there is certainly evidence that 
countries have experienced both 
sudden increases in birth rate and 
long lulls. For example, the entire 
world seems to be undergoing one 
of its spurts right now. But as was 
pointed out above, many of the 
same countries which are now rush- 
ing to records of population were 
notoriously sluggish for many 
years. There is some basis in fact 
for the belief that well-fed nations 
tend to have lower birth rates than 
poorly fed nations, although even 
this statement is subject to some 
revision if we examine it closely. 
The French-Canadians have long 
been producers of large families 
and they are a generally well-fed 
people. The American colonists 
were also a well-fed and _ coinci- 
dentally a most prolific people. As 
economic conditions have improved 
in the United States in recent years 
the birth rate has climbed. On the 
other hand Italy, India, Greece, 
China and Japan, which are among 
the nations with the highest present 
birth rates, are poorly-fed peoples. 


- the United States. offers 


enough differences in geography, 
population composition and indus- 
try, it seems appropriate to use the 
United States as a primary exhibit 
in a population study. But before 
any study is undertaken it is neces- 
sary to point out that general con- 
clusions are difficult and dangerous 
to draw in many sociological and 
economic problems. Population, as 
you will see directly, offers a num- 
ber of stumbling blocks to the un- 
wary. 

Suppose we start with the Great 
Depression as our jumping off point 
for the examination. In the year 
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1935, which was approximately the 
midpoint of the Depression, the 
birth rate in the United States was 
about 17 births per thousand of 
persons in the population. During 
the Depression the birth rate hov- 
ered about this figure, dipping up 
and down slightly. In 1947 the birth 
rate had jumped to 25.8 births per 
thousand and it has stayed close to 
the 25 births per thousand figure 
ever since. There can be little doubt 
that during the Depression the size 
of families was being restricted. 
The reasons for this are fairly obvi- 
ous to those who lived through the 
uncertain days of the Thirties. How 
this restricting of families was done 

by artificial birth control and pre- 
vention or by continence—is some- 
thing which could be reliably found 
out only by the most elaborate and 
careful questioning of all those who 
were bearing children during those 
vears. 

After World War II (during the 
war the birth rate was consistently 
above the 20 births per thousand 
mark) the birth rate shot up about 
fifty per cent. These vears—1945 to 
1952—-have been good years, eco- 
nomically, and yet the birth rate has 
risen sharply contrary to the trend 
toward smaller families in the 
higher income groups. What is the 
reason? The economic situation is 
not the entire story. Millions of 
young men had postponed careers 
and families while they were fight- 
ing in every corner of the globe. 
But at last they were ready to re- 
sume normal home and family life. 
Jobs were plentiful and the national 
income was spiraling to new heights 
almost hourly. The conditions were 
very nearly perfect for raising fami- 
lies. And so we saw the increase in 
the birth rate. 

Times have changed to such an 
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extent that the so-called typical 
American family of one boy and 
one girl has now been replaced by 
the typically American family of 


three—-mixture undetermined. 


A MOST interesting case study can 
be made of the various states and 
localities in the United States in 
terms of income and in terms of 
industry. It is generally thought 
that increased income means 
smaller families and that industrial 
invariably produce smaller 
families. The the United 
States would tend to back up this 
statement, with interesting 
exceptions. 

The highest birth rate is found in 
Washington, D. C., 36.0 births per 
thousand. Washington is consid- 
ered a 100 per cent urban area. The 
second highest is New Mexico at 
31.9 births per thousand with a 50 
per cent urban population. Third is 
Utah—30.5—-and 65 per cent urban. 
Fourth is Mississippi —- 30.0 — and 
only 28.0 per cent urban. Fifth is a 
tie between Louisiana and Arizona 

28.0 — with Louisiana being 55 
cent urban and Arizona 
per cent. From the bottom up New 
Jersey ranks first-—-19.5—and 86.6 
per cent urban; Connecticut second 

-19.9—and 77.6 per cent urban; 
New York is third—20.4—and 85.5; 
Massachusetts is fourth — 20.6 
and 84.4; and Pennsylvania is fifth 

21—and 70.5 per cent urban. 

Except for Mississippi all these 
states, whether of low or high birth 
rates predominantly urban. 
However, general conclusions will 
have to be modified. Several of 
these states, notably Arizona and 
Utah——and to some extent Louisi- 
ana—have been attracting many 
new industries. The result of such 
movements been to bring in 


areas 


case of 
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voung and newly established fami 
lies rather than older and 
settled families. Henee, the high 
birth rate in predominantly urban 
may not be at all what it 
seems. It is very likely that this is 
only a spurt because when we look 
at the national picture we find a 
pattern much more in keeping with 
what we have been led to believe is 
the true trend. 


more 


areas 


‘Tw heavily urban and industrial 
ized northeast is high in income, 
exceeded only by the three Pacifie 
states and low in birth rate. 
Such states as New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Maine, Connecticut ar 
below the national average for birth 
rate, and hence as a group are also 
As a group they are 
the national per 
capita income. Washington, D. C. 

that wonderful never, never land 

keeps up its record of never fitting 
into any mold. It is the only 100 
per cent urban area in the United 
States, it has by far the largest birth 
rate, and it the 
per capita income. The reasons are 
pretty clear why Washington re- 
mains such an exception. Its 


Coast 


below. well 


above average 


also has createst 


eX- 
tremely large Government payroll 
makes for a high average wage and 
its relatively young population 
makes for a greater possibility for 
children. 

The southeastern portion of the 
United States which is predomi- 
nantly rural, with states such as 
Mississippi, 
North 


Arkansas, 
Carolina, South 


Kentucky, 
Carolina all 


showing less than forty per cent of 
their populations living in urban 
areas has the highest average birth 
rate and the lowest average income. 
The average income of the south- 
east in 1950 was $958 per capita 
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against a national per capita aver- 
age of $1,439, and against a Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon and 
Nevada average of $1,712. 


A GOOD case can certainly be made 
for an industrial and above average 

-economically speaking — region 
producing fewer children. The pat- 
tern seems to hold, with some ex- 
ceptions in the United States. It is 
also true that the countries abroad 
which are experiencing the great- 
est rises in population are pre- 
dominantly non-industrial — Italy, 
Greece, India. Japan is also moving 
ahead rather rapidly, but Japan is 
in certain areas heavily industrial 
despite its great amount of farming. 
OThand it would seem best to con- 
sider Japan a borderline area as far 
as industrial concentration is con- 
cerned. 

Of course, the solution to world 
population problems will not be to 
put everyone in a factory. Someone 
has to grow the food, despite the 
enthusiasm of the devotees of syn- 
theties. But farm population in the 
United States is falling off even as 
farm production is increasing. Mod- 
ern farming as practiced in_ the 
United States is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on wheels, gears 
and gasoline and less dependent on 
hands and feet. 


‘Tne problem facing many of the 
areas concerned with over-popula- 
tion is not the lack of food itself so 
much as it is the lack of the proper 
kind of food. For example, a pound 
loaf of enriched white bread such 
as you can purchase at any corner 
grocery store in the United States 
contains three times the calcium, 
three times the protein, and more 
than twice the caloric value of a 
pound of rice, the staple food of 
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the Orient. This means that liter- 
ally the caloric intake of India, 
China and Japan could be doubled 
if enriched white bread were sub- 
stituted for rice in the diet of those 
countries, and this simple substitu- 
tion would take them from submar- 
ginal countries to marginal or 
supermarginal as far as food energy 
intake is concerned. 

However, this “simple” substitu- 
tion has a great many technical 
complications. It would be a physi- 
cal impossibility to ship the wheat 
necessary to make this bread to 
these countries, even if all the ships 
in the world were commandeered 
for that purpose. It would also be 
impossible to grow the necessary 
wheat in the United States and 
Canada combined even if all arable 
land were turned over just to wheat 
production. 

How much of the Oriental farm 
lands could be converted to wheat 
growing, how much rice cultivation 
can be improved — by finding new 
and higher caloric value species of 
rice-—is not known. Rice and 
wheat require rather different cli- 
mates for their cultivation. On the 
other hand the primitive farming 
methods of the Orient leave much 
to be done. When Adlai Stevenson 
was touring the Orient he found one 
locality in Indonesia that had never 
used either a spade or a wheelbar- 
row in its farming. In some areas 
of Asia human excrement is used 
us fertilizer and in many areas the 
land has been so ill-treated through 
constant use without rotation or re- 
habilitation that it is a miracle the 
soil will produce anything. 


Tue value of proper farming meth- 
ods can never be overemphasized. 
For instance, here is what Colin 
Clark, the director of the Institute 
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for Research in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Oxford University, has to 
say: “The Dutch, a really success- 
ful farming people, have a rural 
population per square mile of cul- 
tivable land as much as two-thirds 
of the Indian, but the Dutch return 
per square mile is about six times 
the Indian. If all the cultivable 
land in the world were farmed at 
Dutch standards of skill and hard 
work, and our consumption per 
head of farm products was also at 
present-day Dutch standard (which 
is quite high), then the world could 
support a population somewhere 
between ten and fifteen billion peo- 
ple as compared with the mere two 
billion three hundred million people 
it is supporting now.” 

Unfortunately a great deal of the 
emphasis in seeking a solution for 
the world population problem is be- 
ing placed not on the re-examina- 
tion of methods 
of production but upon birth pre- 
vention through the methods rec- 
ommended by Planned Parenthood 
and other such groups. There is no 
serious attempt by many of the 
groups studying the problem to 
apply farming methods such as the 
Dutch use. The abuse of the land, 
the lethargy of the people and the 
incompetence of the world’s politi- 
cal leaders will be allowed to go un- 
changed. Instead the 
will be violated and 
bred, not born. 


our resources and 


laws of God 
men will be 


Ay the same time it is well for all 
Catholics to realize how the Pope 
feels about the problem of feeding 
and caring for the people of the 
world. In 1948 Pope Pius XII made 
a Statement which all of us might 
ponder long and seriously. He said 
in part: “The Creator of the uni- 
verse has provided all His good gifts 
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primarily for the good of all; con- 
sequently the sovereignty of indi- 
vidual states, however much this is 
to be respected, ought not to be 
carried so far that free access to the 
earth’s bounty, which is everywhere 
adequate to support multitudes of 
human beings, should be denied to 
needy but worthy persons who have 
been born elsewhere. 7 

Again, the Australian bishops in 
September, 1953, in discussing im- 
migration to Australia said that 
Australians have a moral duty to 
keep the door open for immigrants. 
“Where poverty and insecurity lead 
otherwise good men and women to 
cast their votes for Communism as 
a gesture of desperation, and thus 
to place in jeopardy the cause of 
Christianity, how can we sit idly by 
and pretend that we can do noth- 
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ing? 


= fact all of us must face is 
that the current rise of nationalism 
in all parts of the world is effec- 
tively closing both the doors and 
the hearts of the “haves” among 
men to the “have-nots” among men, 
and too often the only ones appar- 
ently interested in the plight of the 
“have-nots” are the Communists. 
Professed Christians often seem to 
be the most unconcerned, turning 
the problems of the poor over, as 
Pope Pius XII said in his Christmas, 
1952, message, . . to the agency 
or social center, to the organization, 
thinking that their personal obliga- 
tion has been sufficiently fulfilled 
by their contributions in taxes or 
voluntary gifts to institu- 
tions.” 

In other words, Christian charity, 
without which St. Paul tells us we 
are nothing, has been reduced to a 
formalized kind of alms-giving 
which is no longer even voluntary. 


those 
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Tue position taken by some of the 
more violent advocates of birth 
prevention, that all Catholics are 
obliged to have twenty children—a 
statement actually made in a public 
address by one of the leaders of the 
Planned Parenthood movement— is, 
of course, completely without foun- 
dation. The Church is well aware 
of the problems facing all families 
in the present era of uncertainty 
and stress. 

In November, 1951, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in advising Catholic 
obstetricians and midwives said: 
“On the other hand, the Church 
knows how to consider with sym- 
pathy and understanding the real 
difficulties of the married state in 
our day. Therefore, in our last allo- 


cation on conjugal morality, we 


affirmed the legitimacy and at the 
in truth very 
of a regulation of offspring, 


same time the limits 
wide 
which, unlike so-called ‘birth con- 
trol,’ is compatible with the law of 
God. One may even hope (but in 
this matter the Church naturally 
leaves the judgment to medical 
science) that science will succeed 
in providing this licit method with 
a sufficiently secure basis, and the 
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most recent information 
confirm such hope.” 


seems to 


Hence, Catholics are not com- 
mitted to unrestrained and unrea- 
sonable population growth. Rather 
they are committed to an intelligent 
and realistic solution which finds its 
inspiration in the law of God, not 
outside of the law of God. Man has 
wasted God’s largesse through neg- 
lect and laziness. He is still a long 
way from taking full advantage of 
the natural resources God has pro- 
vided. In many parts of the world 
where the food problem is most 
critical, the methods of production 
are centuries behind the latest tech- 
niques of agricultural science. Lack 
of communications, roads, dams, 
,»power and all the other means of 
modern production of food has done 
far more to lower the living stand- 
ard of the world than the increase 
in birth rate in present times. The 
problem is amenable to solution 
within the laws of God and only by 
the employment of such means will 
men find the road to plenty. Any 
other solution will result not only 
in failure but in disaster for all of 
mankind. 





From My Window 
~ in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


| FEEL obliged once again to do what I can to deseribe reactions in this 
country to current international events—and to do this, more as a re- 
porter than to air my own personal views. No doubt, we in this country 
misunderstand and misinterpret the more direct American policies, such 
as those which have been voiced by Mr. Dulles, and American attitudes, 
such as those we read of in connection with Senator McCarthy and his 
methods of hunting out traitors and potential traitors and security risks 
in the United States. But equally Americans misunderstand policies and 
attitudes in Britain and still more on the European continent. 

The recent explosion of feeling on this side of the Atlantic over the 
H-bomb seems to me to bring into a better focus this fundamental difler- 
ence. If the H-bomb is ever used, there will then be very little point in 
talking about the free world and the Communist world. A world subject 
to mass destruction on the seale of this bomb will be a new world. It 
will certainly not be a world in which the survival of the free world as we 
know it can be envisaged, even if whatever military victory as can be 
gained from such a conflict be a victory over Russian Communist im- 
perialism., 


Tu first two world wars have amply shown that the effects of victory 
are nowadays never what is hoped for by those who enter into the war for 
the justest of motives. The victory of the Allies over imperialist Germany 
in 1918 resulted in the birth of Communism and the rapid rise to menacing 
power of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. The victory of 1945 over Nazi 
Germany resulted in the domination of a third of the world by the most 
dangerous and most evil of all despotisms. 

Not only that, but the victors themselves were so weakened by war 
as to scarcely be able to resist the new aggressors. France, for example, 
has been virtually eliminated as a first-class power and Britain at best 
only hangs on to a first-class position by her teeth. It is true that things 
have been different for America, a victor of both wars. America, besides 
being a power of much greater inherent strength and potential wealth, 
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was not geographically engaged in 
either war as all Europe was. This 
difference has resulted in sharply 
contrasting psychological attitudes 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. 


However great America’s losses 
in man power, America itself as a 
geographical entity has not been in- 
volved and America has not been 
injured as a world power — rather 
the contrary. It seems callous to 
say that the loss of man power, so 
terribly felt at the time, makes a 
smaller permanent impression. Yet 
the fact is natural enough. Popula- 
tion is constantly renewed in the 
course of the years, and Providence 
has given us memories that in most 
cases only preserve the keenness of 
personal sorrow for a time. It is the 
nature of life to continue and look 
forward, rather than backward. 
But countries as countries are not 
subject to the law of renewing gen- 
erations. They endure as entities 
through human generations. France 
as France cannot forget the wounds 
suffered in her body, nor can she 
really console herself for her dimin- 
ished importance as a once greal 
power. Britain feels the’ conse- 
quences of war in her poverty and 
sometimes in her sense of humilia- 
tion when the present is compared 
with the glorious past. No doubt, 
all this is wrong, but we must re- 
member that our whole philosophy 
of nationalism and the primacy of 
wealth, which has replaced Chris- 
tianity, has fostered these values. 


=— lessons, learned, as it were, 
in the country’s flesh, have left Eu- 
rope in a mood which may well be 
considered defeatism by others, but 
which is properly a sense of realism 
that contrasts sharply with the real- 
ism of America or, for that matter, 


of continuously successful Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Leaving aside for a moment Com- 
munist ideology, Russia’s national 
psychology is perfectly simple. De- 
spite the losses in man power which 
she has suffered, despite, too, the 
invasion of her country, aggression 
has continuously paid high divi- 
dends in her power and influence. 
And if aggression has not brought 
commensurate gains in her internal 
prosperity, the natural moral is that 
further successful aggression will in 
due course bring this most valuable 
of national prizes. America sees 
equally clearly that the only answer 
to this threat, which in another war 
would undoubtedly involve _ the 
American Continent itself, is to take 
every means of ensuring that fur- 
ther Russian Communist aggression 
will not pay, and thus to deter Rus- 
sia from ever attempting it again. 


B. T in Europe a third considera- 
tion very markedly enters into the 
picture. It is the deeply implanted 
realization that a third world war 
can only achieve final ruin, what- 
ever the war’s military decision. 
And in addition to this, many of the 
more thoughtful realize that if there 
is one fairly certain result of an- 
other war, it is the victory of Com- 
munism, not in the military sense, 
but in the ideological. For Commu- 
nism of its nature thrives on the 
consequences of war. The Chris- 
tian-based order of the free Western 
world is an achievement of the cen- 





Granted his premises, Michael de la 
Bedoyere argues logically and forcibly for a 
policy of recognition of Communist China 
and of trade with the East. He presents a 
view that Americans must ponder if they are 
to understand the fundamental 
between us and Great 


differences 
Britain, but we still 
reject any compromise with Communism. 
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turies, centuries which, until 1914, 
had never known the destructive 
cataclysm of modern warfare. 
Communism is at bottom but one 
of the possible names for the tyr- 
anny which promises deliverance to 
those suffering from the anarchy 
and grievous torment that is the in- 
evitable aftermath of great destruc- 
tive wars. The present masters of 
the Kremlin will certainly disappear 
in a new war, and the name Com- 
munism may be buried with execra- 
tion, but it will be something essen- 
tially similar which will 
apparent order to the survivors, not, 


restore 


alas, the delicately poised and or- 
dered system of a free society. 


I HAVE purposely described these 
attitudes in an over-simplified form 
In reality each is much more com- 
plex. But the root of the matter lies, 
I think, as I have deseribed it. In 
Europe particularly our attitude is 
complex, as it has to be, because the 
dilemma is by its nature sharper. 
After all, we have no hope at all, 
save in the avoidance of war. It may 
be that with modern war there is 
no hope either for America, and 
probably none for the present Com- 
munist order. But Russia is tempted 
to hope that aggression may go on 
paving, and she has the Communist 
consolation of realizing that war 
always pays essential Communist 
dividends. 

To accuse America of having any 
lesser loathing of a third world war 
than Britain and Europe would be 
a most unjust calumny. Indeed, her 
whole policy derives from her belief 
that war can only be avoided by 


making it clear, at whatever per- 


sonal cost, that another war will 
prove disastrous to aggressors. But 
I doubt whether the calamity of an- 


other war can seem so final to 
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Americans as it does to Europeans. 
Man tends to think back, not for- 
ward, and America, as I have said, 
has not suffered the consequences 
of war in the same way. As a 
younger and still fast rising nation, 
she enjoys the inner optimism and 
clear-cut views of youth prepared at 
any cost to risk itself for its ideals 
and against evil. 

In Europe, we are torn under- 
neath by the realization that Amer- 
ica is right and that but for America 
we would now no longer be free to 
think for ourselves at all and yel 
that somehow America is wrong in 
imagining that any new peace and 
any new order for the world ean re- 
sult from the negations of the cold 
war and the disasters of a hot war. 


‘Tne sharp differences between the 
attitudes of mind on the two sides 
of the Atlantic are usually inter- 
preted as a weakness in the world’s 
resistance to Communism. But are 
they? It seems to me that they give 
us all a greater hope, so long, that 
is, as each side gives the other credit 
for sincerity and a genuine will to 
act for the best. 

For one thing, such differences 
within a common purpose are an ex- 
ample of the freedom of thought on 
which free pride them- 
selves. But, apart from this, the two 
points of views, taken together, 
cover the ground that needs to be 
explored if the problems of our day 
are ever to be solved. 

On the one hand, it is certain that 
but for American toughness, Europe 
could not indulge in the luxury of 
continuously probing to see whether 
it is possible to find some kind of 
modus vivendi with the new forces 
in the Eastern world. That is obvi- 
ous. But what may not be quite so 
obvious, especially in America, is 


peoples 
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that but for Europe and Britain’s 
preoccupation about what is really 
happening in Russia, China and 
India and southeast Asia, we should 
all have to be resigned to facing a 
world virtually bankrupt of new 
ideas and indefinitely committed to 
the negation of war, cold or hot. 


Sone of this anxiety to find a 
modus vivendi with the East is un- 
doubtedly of an appeasing nature 
and directly or indirectly inspired 
by a Communistic or fellow-travel- 
ing feeling. Much of it is soft and 
senlimental, corresponding to the 
state of mind, even more prevalent 
in America than in Britain, during 
and at the end of the war, that if 
you treat the Communists fairly 
they will treat you fairly in return. 

But the policy of recognizing 
Communist China, of maintaining 
as much trade as possible with the 


Kast, or of a high-level meeting, as 


advocated by Winston Churchill, 
proceed from a high realistic and 
patriotic sense that a condition for 
peace is that the world must go on. 
It is also founded on the belief that 
Communism is a symptom of basic 
unrest as well as an evil thing in 
itself. 

Behind Communism, under it, ex- 
plaining its phenomenal success, is 
a hard reality, namely aspirations 
toward a new and better way of life 
on the part of millions of under- 
nourished and_ ideologically de- 
spised people who have learned of 
the Western way of life and its rich 
civilization, yet cannot realize it be- 
cause of their own lack of organiza- 
tion, education, money. 

If peace is to be achieved, we have 
got to keep in touch and be ready to 
probe the Communist weaknesses, 
not so much from a military point 
of view, as from a political one. We 
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have got to be ready, not only for 
war, but also for peace—that peace 
which at the moment may seem 
hopeless, but which in the uncer- 
tainty of worldly affairs can always 
show signs of breaking out. 


Fro the spiritual point of view, 
this attitude surely possesses a spe- 
cial value. Christianity thinks in 
terms of men and it thinks also in 
terms of an ever-changing fallen 
world. Its teaching is surely that, 
while we must be prepared to de- 
fend the values which religion and 
civilization have achieved, we must 
never close the door between our- 
selves and those we are called upon 
to help and enlighten. 

Thus I think it is very possible to 
argue that it is a good thing that at 
present America and Europe do not 
see things in quite the same way. 
America, with Britain and Europe’s 
aid, guards the citadel of freedom 
and is constantly ready to repel 
attacks made upon it. But Europe, 
with its deep realization that all 
stories do not necessarily have a 
happy ending, and least of all the 
story of war, even victorious war, 
tries to keep open those avenues 
along which men must move if hu- 
man intercourse is to continue and, 
maybe, achieve results that modern 
war would make impossible, 

This may seem either a utopian 
hope or a defeatist one, but we hap- 
pen to be living at a time deprived 
of the traditional resource of states- 
men in a fallen world—the resource 
of limited warfare to break interna- 
tional deadlocks. Instead of this we 
only have total war with weapons 
from which the world itself can 
scarcely recover. In these condi- 
tions, it is surely right that even the 
most hopeless-seeming alternative 
should never be utterly abandoned. 





BY Robert Kass 


' 
Gu GORY PECK is the hero of a very 
beguiling technicolor comedy, Man 
with a Million, which 
Mark Twain’s “The 
Note.”’ 
humor 


is based on 
Million Pound 
The typical Twain sense of 
finds a lot of comedy in 
two eccentric millionaires giving a 
young American 
ished in 


sailor, impover- 


London, a million-pound 
bank note which he must keep un- 
changed in his possession for an 
entire month. The story drolly goes 
about proving that not money, but 
the presence of money, is sufficient 
to support a man in the style to 
which so many of us would like to 
become accustomed. 

The early sequences of Man with 
a Million are wonderfully funny. 
Director Ronald Neame keeps the 
wit spontaneous and inventive as 
Mr. Peck expensive 
wardrobe, a suite of rooms at an ex- 
clusive hotel and, with these, a host 
of high-ranking connections both in 
the American foreign office and the 
English aristocracy. After about an 
hour, though, this effervescence be- 


acquires an 


sins to fizzle out somewhat when it 
comes time for explanations and 
winding up this complicated plot. 

Gregory Peck gives a facile, re- 
laxed performance, one of his very 
best. Assisting him in keeping Man 


with a Million bubbling along are a 
number of expert British character 
people, among them Wilfrid Hyde 
White and Ronald Squire as the old 
millionaires, Joyce Grenfell as a 
socialite with a pet charity, and 
Reginald Beckwith as a mute prize 
fighter who Mr. 
man Friday. A thoroughly warm 
and friendly film.—United Artists. 


becomes Peck’s 


as AKING of someone’s man Fri- 
day, the bona fide item is around in 
a faithful version of Daniel Defoe’s 


Robinson which was made 
in Mexico by avant-garde director 


Luis Bunuel. Senor Bunuel { 


Crusoe 


hasn't 
indulged in his customary murky 
symbolism except in some fairly 
shuddery dream sequences, al- 
though he seems needlessly savage 
film, Robinson 
Crusoe is engrossing for adults and 
Proof of 
is comes in 


on oceasion. As a 
youngsters, how really 
well made it the fact 
that for more than half the running 
time there is only one character in 
the picture, the intrepid Crusoe 
himself. And yet you aren’t really 
aware at all that there aren’t dozens 
of actors scurrying over the set. 
Daniel O’Herlihy is stalwart and 
sympathetic as the lonely sailor cast 


adrift on an uninhabited island, 
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and he is ably assisted by Jaime 
Fernandez as the native who for- 
sakes his cannibalistic leanings to 
become Crusoe’s only friend. The 
Pathe-color is exceptionally beauti- 
ful in this granddaddy of all desert 
island idyls.—United Artists. 


| CRAWFORD, the movie star 
who will literally try anything, gets 
into the saddle in Johnny Guitar, a 
high-falutin’ Western about a sa- 
loon keeper who refuses to pack up 
and move out of the Arizona valley 
because some leading citizens con- 
sider her an unsettling influence. If 
Johnny Guitar weren't so awfully 
pretentious and self - consciously 
dramatic, it could have been a fairly 
taut Western. Goodness knows it 
certainly seethes with emotion, sup- 
pressed and otherwise, but it is so 
determined to be impressive rather 
than entertaining. More often than 
not its dramatic highlights are un- 
intentionally hilarious. 

Miss Crawford, sporting an incon- 
gruously glamorous wardrobe, can- 
not make her gambling casino 
queen very believable. But her per- 
formance is a masterpiece of re- 
straint when compared to that of 
Mercedes McCambridge, the villain- 
ess of the piece, who does most of 
her acting with her teeth and eye- 
brows. When Crawford and Mc- 
Cambridge tangle in a duel of shoot- 
in’ irons in the final reel, the poor 
gentlemen in the cast (Sterling Hay- 
den and Scott Brady) retire into the 
underbrush as if realizing how 
totally ineffectual they are. Johnny 
Guitar comes fully equipped with a 
title song and Trucolor. —Republic. 


A MOST unusual and touching film 
has been made from Georges Ber- 
nanos’ novel, The Diary of a Coun- 


try Priest. Produced in France in 


—— 


1951 but not exhibited in this coun- 
try until now because it was consid- 
ered commercially risky, The Diary 
of a Country Priest says that most 
people are made acutely uncomfort- 
able by genuine goodness because it 
brings home to them their own 
moral lapses and_ shortcomings. 
The central character is an in- 
experienced young curate who is 
assigned to a small village parish 
whose citizens do not welcome him 
into their midst. But he is not easily 
deterred by their hostility or their 
calumny which even misinterprets 
his desperate illness for alcoholism. 

The Diary of a Country Priest is 
a somber, serious, thought-provok- 
ing motion picture, difficult to en- 
joy because it demands so much of 
its audience. It is more of an experi- 
ence than an entertainment. The 
diary technique, successful in the 
printed page, gives the picture an 
episodic, even jarring pace. But 
these are only minor flaws in a very 
great film which is a rarity in that 
it communicates an aura of per- 
sonal sanctity. Pictorially lovely 
and exquisitely directed and played, 
The Diary of a Country Priest is 
especially recommended to Catho- 
lics—Brandon. 


Fecescy no other picture of this 
year has been anticipated with such 
keen interest as Stanley Kramer’s 
The Caine Mutiny. Since Herman 
Wouk’s Pulitzer Prize novel was a 
sweeping popular success, I don’t 
think I have to go much deeper into 
the plot other than remind you that 
it is the account of a mutiny aboard 
the U.S.S. Caine commanded by 
Captain Queeg who has a psycho- 
pathic mania for discipline and or- 
der. It is Lieutenant Maryk, egged 
on by Lieutenant Keefer, who takes 
over command of the Caine after 
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Queeg’s suspect behavior during a 
particularly violent storm at sea. 

Woven in and out of this major 
plot is the story of Seaman Willie 
Keith, a naval recruit who has a 
mama complex which prevents him 
from allying himself with a night- 
club singer. From time to time, the 
narrative the Caine to con- 
centrate on developing this romance 
and, incidentally, on turning Willie 
into a man. 

While it is admirably made in 
every department, The Caine Mu- 
tiny does not quite capture the spirit 
of the novel. Compressing the plot 
into a 122-minute film means that 
much of Wouk’s careful character 
development goes down the drain. 
The movie asks you to take its vari- 
ous people as the script says they 
are instead of letting you watch 
them grow and take form. Even the 
stage play based on only the court 
martial sequence of the original is 
more successful 


leaves 


since, within its 
two hours’ running time, it develops 
the three principal characters al- 
most as fully as the book did. 

The Caine Mutiny is competent 
and slick, a bit too glib and super- 
ficial. Whereas the play does not 
require a reading of the novel, the 
movie definitely does. As a show- 
piece, the production is excellent, 
and director Edward Dmytryk has 
evoked convincing performances 
from Humphrey Bogart as Queeg, 
Van Johnson as Maryk, Fred Mac- 
Murray as Keefer, and Jose Ferrer 
as Greenwald. Newcomers Robert 
Francis and May Wynn are physi- 
cally perfect for the roles of Willie 
and, believe it or not, May Wynn! 
Technicolor.—Columbia-Kramer. 


A SHORT documentary, The Lonely 
Night, is a fascinating account of a 
young woman who is wretchedly 
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unhappy, sulfering as she is from 2 
father fixation. In some sixty min- 
utes, this sound psychological film 
shows just what is wrong with 
Caroline and precisely how she got 
that way. By the time she has con- 
fided her whole miserable history to 
her psychotherapist, Caroline is on 
the way to recovery because she has 
now faced her problem and at least 
partially understands it. 

Produced with the approval of 
some mental health organizations, 
The Lonely Night is not one of those 
cold-blooded technical films. The 
problem been developed in 
terms of a story line which drama- 
tizes Caroline’s background and 
then contrasts it with the way in 
which two sensible young parents 
are bringing up their own three 
youngsters. Without hitting 
over the head and preaching, (this 
is inteiligent child-rearing, while 
this is not, The Lonely Night gets 
its points across effectively. Marian 
Seldes is splendid as Caroline. The 
others in the are largely 
non-professionals but their natural 
performances could put 
practicing Thespian to 
Mayer-Kingsley. 


bas 


you 


cast 


many a 
shame. 


Aiscus HitcHcock has his most 
satisfactory thriller in’ years in 
Dial M for Murder in which the sus- 
pense lies not in identifying the 
murderer, but in watching whether 
or not Ray Milland will be success- 
ful in getting a hired assassin to kill 
his wife. Or, failing in that, to pin 
the assassin’s unexpected demise 
on his wife. There are times along 
the way when Mr. Hitchcock simply 
cannot get Dial M for Murder to 
move because the early parts of the 
script are top-heavy with exposition 
and explanations as to just why Mr. 
Milland wants his wife out of the 
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way. These and the final tying up 
of loose ends of the plot, may leave 
you a trifle befuddled but, if you 
listen attentively, you'll that 
everything holds together quite 
sturdily. 

The picture is produced in 3-D, 
an embellishment which seems 
rather pointless Hitchcock 
assiduously avoids throwing things 
in the direction of the audience. 
Dial M for Murder is lucky to have 
a superior seript, a number of sur- 
prising turns of plot along the way, 
and some awfully suave perform- 
ances from Milland, Grace Kelly as 
his wife, Robert Cummings as her 
lover, Anthony Dawson as the un- 
scrupulous killer, and John Wil- 
liams as the police inspector. All of 
them are capital in this clever adap- 
tation in color of the long-run stage 
Warner Brothers. 


see 


since 


SUCCESS, 


‘Tne Cowsoy runs a little over an 
hour and, in’ semi-documentary 
manner, the life of the 
present-day range riders with that 
of the hardy variety which hacked 
out the pillars of civilization in the 
untamed West. Because it is done 
with a gawky sort of charm and 
never takes itself too seriously, The 
Cowboy will make a niece addition 
to the bottom of a double bill whose 
headliner will no doubt have cost 
more but be nowhere so entertain- 
ing. Along with a twangy com- 
mentary by Tex Ritter and others 
and a few prairie ballads, The Cow- 
boy ambles along agreeably al- 
though even in its abbreviated state, 
it could stand a little pruning espe- 
cially of those rodeo sequences to- 
ward the end.—-Lippert. 


contrasts 


M.ss SHIRLEY BooTH is such a 
skillful actress that she even rises 
above the novelettish script of 


About Mrs. Leslie. Miss Booth adds 
so many casual touches to her play- 
ing that her acting seems less like 
acting and more like the unaffect- 
edly natural behavior of the im- 
mensely likable lady who lives next 
door. About Mrs. Leslie is crushed 
under an unwieldly script which has 
Miss Booth playing a boardinghouse 
landlady who was once the mistress 
of a top-flight aeronautics expert, 
now deceased. None of her boarders 
is particularly colorful and her en- 
counters with them are extraneous 
to the central theme of the picture 

that such hanky-panky as “Mrs.” 
Leslie indulged in is likely to leave 
you pretty lonely in your later 
years. Nevertheless these — side 
jaunts into the muddled personal 
affairs of her tenants take up a lot 
of Mrs. Leslie’s time and_ the film 
spreads itself too thin in too many 
directions. 

This modern variation on the old 
Back Street theme is better suited 
to the 1930’s or perhaps to a turn- 
of-the-century background and is 
hardly worthy of Miss Booth’s 
enormous talent. Robert Ryan is 
excellent, as Mr. Leslie, an 
enigmatic, moody gentleman who 
married for wealth and position and 
paid dearly for both.—Paramount. 


too, 


a *K * 


Dinisaneriniais night club singers 
may yet be the rage on TV but they 
will have to do better than did Tony 
Martin whose initial 15-minute ses- 
sion was only mild. Mr. Martin used 
a running commentary pointing out 


how various competitors (Dinah 
Shore, Eddie Fisher, Perry Como) 
work into a song and then adapted 
their techniques to his own num- 
bers. Mr. Martin has a magnolias- 
and-molasses manner and he sings 
in a tremolo which assuredly sends 
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quivers of delight up and down 
feminine spines. I can only report 
that his hot-house charm wasn’t 
quite as overwhelming as I feared 
and that, when he gets used to his 
surroundings and stops being so de- 
terminedly irresistible, his will be a 
restful, not unpleasant quarter- 
hour a week. 


Aw that brings us around to Perry 
Como whose progress we usually re- 
port each year about this time. If 
there is a more relaxed personality 
than Perry working in front of the 
cameras, I'd appreciate hearing 
about him from you TV addicts. 
Mr. Como can bat a joke back and 
forth with his audiences, he can 
Shush! an excited bobby-soxer (is 
that word still in use, by the way?), 
and he can collide with the props 
without ever ruffling his incredible 
composure. Oh, and by the way, he 
can make a song sound like some- 
thing you might like to hear again. 


TE nesz who love to suffer vicari- 
ously with average American citi- 


zens must be getting a terrifie lift 
out of a couple of programs which 
follow one another in the late after- 
noon. The first of them, Welcome 
Travelers, emanates from Chicago 
where it seems that an awful lot of 
folks with hard-luck stories can 
congregate to spill out their griefs 
to cherubic-looking Tommy Bart- 
lett. To bring the smile back to 
their lips, Mr. Bartlett and his spon- 


WORLD 


sors load down the visitors with ex- 
pensive gifts and several million 
viewers wipe away the final tear 
from their red-rimmed eyes. 


Bi MEDIATELY after Welcome Trav- 
elers comes On Your Account, a 
combination sob  story-quiz show 
presided over somewhat unctuously 
by Win Elliot. These visitors have 
only to travel as far as New York, 
and their qualifications for partici- 
pation include a particularly mawk- 
ish recital of some soap-opera-ish 
misfortune which they fortunately 
survived. Then Mr. Elliot leads the 
brave little entrant over to an elabo- 
rate gadget board, full of slots and 
numbers, which contain the ques- 
tions they have to answer. A really 
nice, homey, neighborly touch 
comes when the day’s contestants 
decide among themselves which of 
them will be the recipient of the 
$100 bonus award. 

Somehow, both these shows, and 
others like them which parade hu- 
man misery always embarrass me. 
Sorrows, I would think, should be 
private affairs. Giving merchandise 
or money to those who can come up 
with the biggest heartaches is in 
wretched taste, nor that 
pseudo-Lord-Bountiful-gloss in any 
way lessen the essential vulgarity of 
such shows. Like confession maga- 
zine writers, the contestants seem to 
be out to make a fast buck by ped- 
dling their woes to the 
bidder. 


does 


highest 











BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 
J 


BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA. — Coney 
Island, fifty years ago, seems to have 
been a sunny spot or is the bright sun- 
shine that floods this musical due to 
the warmth radiated by Shirley Booth? 
Miss Booth depends on no _ special 
graces of nature except the natural 
grace of kindliness and an enjoyment 
of life which communicates itself to 
the audience. 

Once again as In the Time of the 
Cuckoo, Miss Booth is displaying the 
vearning for love during the middle 
years, but her forthright actress is 
very different from the disenchanted 
schoolmarm in Venice. Romance 
blooms more honestly in Coney Island. 
As proprietress of a theatrical board- 
inghouse and a headliner in vaude- 
ville, Lottie Gibson had earned plenty 
for a good bank account if her father 
hadn’t been so fond of speculative in- 
vestments. Lottie didn’t begrudge any 
fun to her father but this time she 
wanted to make an investment herself 
in a Shakespearean actor’s company. 
She had met the Shakespearean actor 
on her vaudeville circuit and to make 
good her pledge, big-hearted Lottie de- 
cided to make a parachute jump from 
a balloon. She landed safely but the 
jump didn’t do her as much good as 
it does Jo Mielziner, the stage designer. 
Indeed, Jo Mielziner is so involved in 
the whole musical that it seems only 
fair to mention him with the cast and 
the authors, Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields, to whose script the stage pic- 
tures lend such buoyancy. There’s the 
boat ride threugh the caves of love, 
and horrors in the Old Mill, where 
Wilbur Evans sings to Miss Booth’s 


Lottie, “Alone too Long’; the Midway 
where the dancers, trained by Tamiris, 
display Irene Sharaff’s amusing cos- 
tumes, and the climax of the Dream- 
land Casino at night where the roller 
coaster shoots up and over the en- 
circling tracks. A triumph of stage 
lighting. 

As embroidery to the story, there is 
the Shakespearean actor’s daughter, a 
girl of sixteen who is forced by her 
mother to dress as a child of twelve 
and who falls in love with a singing 
waiter. It gives Miss Booth a good 
scene to lure the girl back to normal 
attire. Mae Barnes, a rotund cabaret 
singer, sings two fast songs with such 
spirit that the encores of “Hang Up” 
test the vitality of the chorus, and little 
ten-year-old Sugar Sam has the honor 
of a dance with Miss Booth in which 
they come out as equals. Miss Booth 
never tries to dominate the stage, she 
lights it up with friendliness and not 
to be forgotten is her vaudeville spe- 
cialty of the wicked kind of little girl 
immortalized by Hilaire Belloc. Arthur 
Schwartz has written a jolly score; 
altogether By the Beautiful Sea is good 
fun.—At the Majestic. 


THE AMERICAN SAVOYARDS.—In the 
first place I must confess that I have 
found a definite point of satiety with 
some Gilbert and Sullivan. My attend- 
ance is dutiful but without enthusiasm. 
The Mikado I balked at; Patience came 
in Holy Week, but suddenly now I am 
full of applause for these Savoyards as 
I heard them in Jolanthe. Staged with- 
out scenery or even a prop it trans- 
mits the sly humor which is im- 
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possible without an intelligent cast. 
Buffoonery is poison to Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Some cultural background 
and a knowledge of spoken English 
are concomitants to success and here 
is a company which is meeting the 
requirements. To the very good ac- 
companiment of piano and organ, the 
chorus sings with animation; there is 
one of the prettiest of silver-voiced 
sopranos; a properly massive con- 
tralto and in Rue Knapp—brother to 
the charming soprano Sally Knapp 
the Savoyards have a comedian who 
has captured the elegance of Martyn 
Green’s tomfoolery. His Chancellor is 
most satisfactory even when compared 
to Mr. Green and to Ernest Lawford 
way back in Winthrop Ames’ fabulous 
production at the Booth. What im- 
pressed me was that the Peers had evi- 
dently each taken some British states- 
man as a model for his make-up. I 
should have liked to have them all 
identified—Disraeli was unmistakable. 
The Savoyards were formed 
five years ago by Dorothy Raedler 
producer + and director, and = gave 
week-end performances at the Jan Hus 
House. Miss Raedler’s and 


some 


courage 


ability are to be applauded and every 
Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiast should 


get behind her and her company and 
her musical director, Lucille Burnham. 
At the President (West 48th Street). 
The President Theater is not listed 
in the telephone book but can _ be 
found in the Red Book. 


THE THREEPENNY OPERA. — Drei- 
groschen Oper, by Kurt Weill and 
Bert Brecht, was first heard in Berlin 
in 1928, had a brief sojourn on Broad 
way in 1933, and is now revived in a 
brand new English version by Mare 
Blitzstein. It is not hard to understand 
how the political situation in Europe 
in ’28, stalked by unemployment and 
unrest, alerted audiences to Brecht’s 
mocking story of human knavery but 
it is not a little surprising to me that 
Paris is said to be reviving The Three 
penny Opera for the third time. 
Brecht’s libretto is a paraphrase of The 
Beggar’s Opera of John Gay, who, at 
the suggestion of Dean Swift, wrote a 
pastoral of Newgate Gaol in 1728. “It 
might make a pretty sort of thing,” 
said the caustic Dean and, indeed, the 
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story was much “prettier” with Gay. 
An eighteenth century highwayman 
always enjoyed a meretricious 
glamour while Gay’s Polly Peachum 
and Lucy Lockitt in their trim flow- 
ered panniers, seem very spice and 
span compared to Brecht’s nineteenth 
century crook and sluttish street girls. 

The Threepenny Opera as I remem- 
ber it in 1933 was sordidly heavy 
now it is lightly loose. The social phi- 
losophy seems to be that if poor people 
are bad it’s because rich people are 
worse, but the rich have a long way to 
outdistance the queasy Peach- 
ums with their headquarters for fake 
beggars: the Police Commissioner who 
is a pal of Mack the Knife; the Warden 
of Newgate with his tariff for jail 
breaks; the crooks in Mack’s gang; the 
sluts who are Mack’s friends and Mack 
himself, shabby thief and racketeer 
the hero reprieved by royal messenger 
on horseback down the aisle. 

Kurt Weill’s widow, Lotte Lenya, is 
taking the role she created in Berlin 
and brings out all the mordant drama 
in the part of Jenny, the slut who be 
trays Macheath. Scott Merrill, a for- 
mer dancer, is a rocketting Mack the 
Knife; Jo Sullivan a pretty Polly, with 
little character. The décor and 
tumes are stylized. The orchestra of 
cight pieces includes two clarinets, 
two trumpets, a trombone, banjo and 
tympany with the conductor at the 
piano. The music is like a ray of sun- 
light on a dust heap; gay, beguiling 
and distinguished, it convinces one of 
the touch of genius in Weill, but can- 
not conceal the drab coarseness of 


Brecht.—At the Theater du Lys. 


has 


go to 


cos- 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ.—But this time 
the waltz is danced to such an unat- 
tractive tune that it is full of false 
The chief trouble is that good 
taste is in the discard with good man- 
ners. The people are the sort who 
shout when they lose their tempers or 
take much to drink. They shout 
most of the time. Such humor as exists 
is broadly farced which is probably 
prudent as otherwise the theme would 
be even more garish. 

The plot takes fire when Bud 
Walters, on the fifteenth anniversary 
of his wedding, sees fit to tell his in 
laws as a joke that it really is the six- 


beats. 


too 
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teenth because the girl he married was 
no maid and then goes on to drab de- 
tails of a hotel they used to frequent. 
During the shouting period which fol- 
lows, the children, both brats, soak up 
the news and the girl decides to dis- 
cuss it on a TV program for Parent 
Problems. This results in Walters 
kicking the TV set to silence. It’s the 
second set which has yielded to his 
boot and the clamor of delight which 
greets each feat of destruction may in- 
dicate the release of some festering im- 
pulse in the hearts of the audience. 

Macdonald Carey and Kitty Carlisle 
are both more distinguished than the 
script but confine themselves to its 
level. It must be admitted that the 
audience appreciated the play’s humor 
far more than this reviewer.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


A.S.F.T.A.—The Starlight Roof of the 
Waldorf-Astoria outshone its name on 
April 29th when the 390th anniversary 
of Shakespeare was celebrated at a 
lunch held by the Hon. Lewis W. 
Douglas, National Chairman of the 
Joard of the American Shakespeare 
On the 
line of 


Festival Theater and Academy. 


dais was seated 
“stars” 


the 
ever fancied. 

Lawrence Langner, the treasurer, 
announced that $100,000 was now on 
hand and that if $90,000 could now be 
raised, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
two friends would raise it to $200,000 
which would make the building of a 
theater at Stratford, Connecticut, a 
possibility this summer. If Stratford 
seems a long way off to a New Yorker 
without a car it is certainly nearer by 
far than Stratford-on-Avon or Strat- 
ford, Canada, and the company, which 
will tour during the winter season, 
may perhaps visit Broadway. At any 
rate to bring Shakespeare back to this 
generation is something that calls for 
our united effort. “To restore good 
spoken English,” which is one of the 
aims of the Academy, is a high ideal 
in itself. Mr. Douglas stressed this in 
his excellent address. 

Awards were made to Miss Con- 
stance Collier (who has acted in 
Shakespeare since she was four) for 
her training and guidance to young 
actors; to Yale University; to the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, 


longest 


Canada, to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
Julius Caesar, to City Center for co- 
ordinating Shakespeare in its season 
and with recognition to Hallmark 
Cards for their presentation of Maurice 
Evans in Richard II on NBC-TV and 
Radio Station WNYC. <A_ medallion 
from the British Film Academy was 
presented to Deborah Kerr who ac- 
cepted it for Marlon Brando for his 
performance of Mark Antony in Julius 
Caesar. 

Eight hundred attended the lunch 
sponsored by Haig and Haig—so it 
seems that interest in Shakespeare is 
still alive. Incidentally Mr. Langner 
said it had cost the Theater Guild 
$23,000 to produce The Taming of the 
Shrew with the Lunts in 1935 but that 
the production of As You Like It with 
Katharine Hepburn in 1950 cost 
$103,000. It was solvent only because 
of its long tour. Touring is the hope of 
the A.S.F.T.A. 


NALA AND DAMAYANTI.—A magic 
casement opened on East 56th Street 
when the Hindu romance of Nala and 
Damayanti was enacted by the King- 
Coit Children’s Theater who are now 
installed in the Hotel Sutton’s  ball- 
room completely transformed with a 
bank of benches whose cherry red 
cushions have all the chic which is 
part of King-Coit perfection. 

It was way back in the ’20s that two 
of my own daughters took part in the 
first production of Nala and Dama- 
yanti in New York in which Jane lost 
her muslin skirt on a nail and ap- 
peared informally as a rajah in brown 
tights. 

The old tale from the Mahabharata 
is rich in rajahs and elephant boys, 
gods and demons and princes and of 
course a beautiful princess. It was 
very hard on the lovely Damayanti 
when her husband, King Nala, lost his 
kingdom to his brother over a game of 
dice but the gods were kind. An ele- 
phant bore her back to her father’s 
kingdom—such a splendid elephant- 
and the Snake God gave Nala a much 
needed lesson in how to play dice. 

All this—inecluding the elephant—is 
played on a four-tiered stage by actors 
who range from four to fourteen. How 
beautifully they enunciate their lines, 
how gracefully they move, how freely 
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they gesture is no news to those 
familiar with King-Coit productions. 
The stage picture gives the impression 
of an illuminated page and the cos- 
tumes are as elaborate as they are 
exquisite in design and soft color. The 
tinkle of the ankle bells blends with 
the accompaniment of two Hindu mu- 
sicians. 

Good news is that a motion picture 
is to be made; King-Coit productions 
are too precious to be lost to posterity. 
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There are two full casts for the play 
which will have eight performances 

one of them for the Monastery of 
Mount Saviour at Elmira, N. Y. The 
children have worked over the play 
all winter and haven’t the slightest 
self-consciousness before an audience. 
Their ages are below the legal require- 
ments of the professional theater so it 
is most important that the King-Coits 
have a stage of their own. There is no 
other children’s theater quite similar. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


> 


January, 1953 


THe SEVEN YEAR 
the one joke. 


Ircu.—Adultery is 

Primarily a monologue 

for that gifted comedian, Tom Ewell. 
1¢ the Fulton. 


March 


THe Firrn SEAson.—With Richard 
Whorf and Menascha Skulnik as part- 
ners in the garment trade, this is a 
farce of the industry.—At the Cort. 


April 


WoNDERFUL Town.—Carol Channing 
has now taken over Rosalind Russell’s 
role. She will be reviewed next month. 

if the Winter Garden. 


July 


CaAN-CAN. 
taste in 


The standards of good 
this latest musical of Cole 
Porter’s are on a par—no better—than 
its motif, the can-can, the dance of the 
rowdier side of Paris in the ’90’s. 
Lively music.—At the Shubert. 


November 


TEA AND SYMPATHY. Unsavory 
drama of a scandal in a boys’ school 
in which Deborah Kerr and John Kerr 
won awards for their acting, which 
closes on adultery and wreathes it in 
sentimentality. At the Ethel Barry- 
more, 

December 


Victor BorGe. A one-man show 
which offers as good entertainment as 
a crowded stage. In fact is better than 
most musicals.—-At the John Golden. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST Moon. 

Best show in town! Witty, human 
and beautifully produced with David 
Wayne as the interpreter for the 
American Army on Okinawa.—Aft the 
Martin Beck. 


January, 1954 


SABRINA FaAtmR.—A romance 
a chauffeur’s daughter 
Island magnate. 
(ft the Royale. 


between 
and a Long 
Delightful comedy. 


THE Sorin GoLtp CapiLLac.—George 
Kaufman’s satire of minority stock- 
holders and big corporations which 
enshrines Josephine Hull. At the 
Music Box. 


February 


Ou, MEN! On, WomMen!—Few fun- 
nier scenes than the one in the psycho- 
analyst’s office listening to the patients 
on the fabled couch. Both patients are 
excellently played—so is the husband 
of one—Gig Young. Franchot Tone is 
the doctor and Betsy von Furstenberg 
his dubious fiancée. Psychoanalysis 
has no interest in morals—neither has 
Mr. Edward Chodoroy, the author—A/ 
the Henry Miller. 


THE REMARKABLE Mr. PENNYPACKER. 

A gay and surprising comedy set in 
New Jersey in the ’90’s with Burgess 
Meredith as the very surprising father 
of eight little Pennypackers, or 
there sixteen?—At the Coronet. 


are 


KISMET. Alfred Drake has now 
taken over musically the former favor- 
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ite role of Otis Skinner in a musical 
which has arranged its score from 
Borodin and enjoys extravagant pag- 
-antry. As the beggar in Baghdad, Mr. 
Drake was never in better form.—Alt 
the Ziegfeld. 


ALMANAC.—Harry Belafonte’s songs 
are the best numbers in a sultry and 
not very funny revue with Hermione 
Gingold, Billy de Wolfe and Orson 
Bean.—At the Imperial. 


March 


Tue Caine Mutiny Court MARTIAL. 

An absorbingly interesting drama- 
tization of the best chapters in the 
best seller, with Henry Fonda, Lloyd 
Nolan and John Hodiak. Directed by 
Charles Laughton. Not to be missed. 
At the Plymouth. 


April 


THE GIRL ON THE VIA FLAMINIA-.- 
Transferred from its original arena 
stage in Greenwich Village, this is the 
pitiful but drab tragedy of the Ameri- 
can occupation of Rome. Some of the 
GI vocabulary is objectionable. Very 
well acted.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


OnptneE.—Audrey Hepburn is pure 
enchantment as the water sprite of the 
German classic who loves a human 
knight. Dramatized by Giraudoux and 
translated by Valency, the production 
with Mel Ferrer has music by Virgil 
Thomson, costumes by Richard Whorf 
and Valentina and was directed by 
Alfred Lunt. A rare treat at the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


IN PRAISE OF Fo_tty.—One of Black- 
friars’ best productions. A thoroughly 
well-acted play about St. Thomas More 


— 


which has distinction and wit in the 
writing.—At the Blackfriars’ Guild. 


May 


THE GOLDEN AppLeE.—Charming and 
witty musical based on Homer which 
combines a satire of ancient Greece 
and the U.S.A. of 1900. The book by 
John La Touche and the score by 
Jerome Moross complement’ each 
other. Priscilla Gillette is a lovely 
Penelope; Kaye Ballard is Helen and 
Jack Whiting is a stockbroker, Hector 
Charybdis, in the Big City (Troy). 
Moved up by demand from. the 
Phoenix Theater, The Golden Apple 
has won the Drama Critics’ Award 
and rightly.—At the Alvin. 


THE Giru IN PINK TIGHTs. Jean- 
maire, the elfin French ballerina, is 
the center and magnet of an elaborate 
musical by Joseph Fields and Jerome 
Chodorov with a posthumous score by 
Romberg and scenes from New York 
in 1866 which are fine in design and 
color. Agnes de Mille has created the 
ballets and Jeanmaire knows how to 


dance them beautifully, but she dances 


too seldom. Romberg’s music is com- 
monplace, so is the way the story is 
handled. Except for Jeanmaire, it’s 
just a “mail order’ musical but al- 
ways in excellent taste.—At the Mark 
Hellinger. 


THE KING oF HEarts. 
C.U.! Written by Eleanor Brooke, a 
former student of Walter Kerr’s and 
rewritten by his wife, Mr. Kerr has 
himself directed this comedy, first pro- 
duced at Catholic Universily, and has 
wasted none of its sly humor. Donald 
Cook, Jackie Cooper, Cloris Leachman 
and young Rex Thompson combine 
their efforts for a most amusing eve- 
ning.—Aft the Lyceum. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE LADY FOR RANSOM 

by Alfred Duggan 

Coward-McCann, $3.50 
Once again Mr. Alfred Duggan 
selected an obscure, if not almost alto- 
gether forgotten, moment of history to 
illuminate. As always, he proceeds 
from careful research. He has no wisl 
to extend history, for he has the learn- 
ing to know that even lurid 
pale beside unvarnished 
fact. He shows common sense, 
rare in the historical novelist these 
days, in that he does not propose out- 
rageous 


has 


fictions 
historical 


sood 


adventures or anachronistic 
attitudes for his characters. A splen- 
did movie scenario could be made out 
of The Lady for Ransom, with conven- 
tional acting parts written in, 
it is not a semi-scenario now, but a 
novel (or “fictional biography’) of 
some sweep and power. 

The vear is 1069, 
man 
doms for themselves in all corners of 
the known world. Scorning England, 
where Duke William was enjoying cer- 
fain successes, Jalliol (or 
de Bailleul) went sailing to Bvyzan- 
tium. A mercenary soldier, the his- 
toric Roussel was loyal to his Norman 
overlord up to a point; he 
to the Eastern Emperor. But he 
ended his life as a rebel, as one who 
hoped to fashion for himself a great 
Frankish kingdom in Asia Minor. 
Balliol had only his own courage and 
1 few hundred men at his back; his 
intagonists had craft and 
fanatic hordes for followers. 
gan has given us the story, as history 
records it, of great military 
victory at Zompi and his two captures 


although 


a time when Nor- 
warriors were carving out king- 


foussel de 


was loyal, 
too, 


savage, 


Mr. Dug 


{oussel’s 


by the Turks. 
who 


The Norman had 
ransomed him aft@r one of his 
captures, but history does not give us 
her name. To Mr. Duggan alone are 
we indebted for the moving portrait of 
Matilda de Balliol, a woman of im- 
perial mold and yet appealing as a 
person. 

Mr. Duggan knows vastly more, of 
course, than the larger details of mili- 
tary and political intrigue in the wan- 
ing days of Byzantium. He gives hun 
dreds of little touches which contrast 
Franks and Byzantines and both of 
these with Turks, touches which make 
this corner of the past familiar and 
immediate. The Lady for Ransom can 
be generally and enthusiastically rec- 
ommended. 


a wife 


THE WARS OF LOVE 

by Mark Schorer 

VUcGraw-Hill. $3.00 
“Appearances,” Mr. Schorer notes in 
his introduction to a novel by Ford 
Madox Ford, “have their reality.” In 
a novel which obviously claims Ford's 
The Good Soldier for its model, Mr 
Schorer sets up an elaborate arrange 
ment of mental mirrors for reality. 
Not until the final page, if then, will 
the reader of this skillful, dedicatedly 
serious novel have the correct clue to 
the real relationships of the four peo- 
ple Mr. Schorer surprises engaged in 
love’s “wars.” 

Time, of course, is the most decep- 
tive of mirrors here; it conceals “van- 
ished lives” summoned by the art of 
memory. Grant Norman tells this story, 
opening with a reference to the pres- 
ent moment, when his three friends 
are familiar names in the headlines. 
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There is a hint about “defense attor- 
neys”’; then the scene changes to 1924, 
when Grant and Dan and Milly and 
Freddie are in their early teens. All 
but Freddie, a town boy, are summer 
visitors to Silverton. A fierce friend- 
ship of “outcasts’”—all but Dan are in 
revolt against their parents—grows up. 
At the end of one of their summers 
Grant seduces Milly. 

Time has a stop till 1938, when 
Grant encounters Milly by chance in 
New York. He discovers the next eve- 
ning that Milly has married Dan, and 
that Freddie is present in some am- 
biguous relationship. Grant and Milly 
become lovers again; meanwhile Dan 
is living as a kind of prisoner of Milly 
and Grant, who shield him from all 
knowledge of violence. Grant realizes 
that Dan will never be cured of his 
brooding over his parents’ violent 
deaths if this “protection’—so remi- 
niscent of the group’s earlier relation- 
ships—continues. As Grant says, “an 
intricate cuckoldry” was being prac- 
ticed. For a long time Dan “turned in- 
ward upon his scorched self” until, 
goaded, he turned his gun on Milly and 


the ambiguous Freddie. The final “ap- 


pearance” comes as a casual trick; 
one has the feeling that Mr. Schorer 
has perhaps been too skillful, that he 
has scored with his puzzle of relation- 
ships but not with his characters as 
people. 


BLESS THIS HOUSE 

by Norah Lofts 

Doubleday. $3.50 
Merravay, a great country house built 
in Tudor times, is the real protagonist 
emerging from the richly peopled 
pages of this skillful and absorbing 
novel. Much of England’s “island story” 
is indirectly told in the recounting of 
the fortunes of the great house built in 
1577 for an Elizabethan “pirate” and 
come at last into the hands of an 
American descendant of the original 
owner. The American’s arrival gives 
an undisguisedly happy ending to a 
warm and pleasant story. 

Although Merravay itself remains at 
the center of things, this is anything 
but a static story or placid family 
chronicle. The house remains, but the 
families who occupy it change; in 
three hundred years more than one 
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family rises from mean circumstances 
to the position and power of gentry 
through possession of Merravay. Take 
the Whymarks, for example. The 
matriarch of their house, who married 
into the peerage, was a barmaid who 
in her later years bought the estate in 
Cromwell’s time when its royalist own- 
ers were dispossessed. The genera- 
tions are born and die, yet Merravay, 
battered by the years but unconquered, 
lives on. Bless This House is a re- 
markable achievement and eminently 
readable. 


A MAN AND TWO GODS 

by Jean Morris 

Viking. $3.00 
Orestes killed his mother upon orders 
of the god Apollo; then those lesser 
gods, the Furies, pursued him for 
matricide. This is the classic pattern 
of the dilemma confronting the hero 
of this subtle and capable first novel. 
The story takes place in a continental 
European country which shares a 
mountain-ringed border with its tradi- 
tional enemy. It is a state which is 
humane and enlightened but without 
strong philosophical convictions; in 
times of tension its official morality is 
tinged with the expedient, and prob- 
lems tend to be solved in nationalistic 
terms. But men have not lost the tra- 
ditional values, and it is in the con- 
science of the protagonist that the most 
significant struggle in A Man and Two 
Gods occurs. 

Richard Bering, an army officer on 
inactive status, kills an enemy spy as 
the latter, an accredited diplomat, is 
crossing the border. Since his coun- 
try cannot acknowledge that Bering 
was acting under military orders, he 
is brought to trial for murder. As 
there was a slight personal animosity 
between Bering and the late Major 
Radaev, the prosecution is able to 
make up something of a case. Bering 
is convicted and sentenced to death, 
but before the sentence can be carried 
out, Radaev’s country and Bering’s are 
at war. Bering is released and de- 
clared a national hero for killing 
Radaev. But Bering is not able to 
accept so facile a view; his inner tor- 
ment provides the book’s best psycho- 
logical insights. Nothing is really 
“solved” in A Man and Two Gods; the 
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ending is both vague and ironic 


der the 
self 


un- 


circumstances vagueness is il- 
a kind of irony. 


rE JOKER 

by Jean Malaquais 

Doubleday. $3.95 
the City, which is nameless, blocks ofl 
the sky. It devours those who serve it, 
and those whom it does not at once 
devour, it sucks into its bureaucracy. 
One may inquire at any of the twelve 
subdivisions of the Department of 
Archives of the National Institute of 
Applied Idiosynerasy and see nothing 
through the bluish glass but the hands 
of the employes, while gazing into 
one’s own reflected image. Or one 
may return home, as Pierre Javelin 
did, to find his wife gone, other people 
living in his apartment, the furniture 
all different—a nightmare. 

The Joker depicts, with existential- 
ist overtones, the troubled world of the 
future. The City differs from the 
world or Orwell’s 1984 in that the Big 
Brother here is anonymous and every- 
thing is completely ambiguous. When 
Dr. Babitch, of the “frank and lifeless” 
smile, the City’s torturer (if that is 
what he is) persecutes Pierre, both 
seem figures in a dream. Nevertheless 
this is a world of wit, and a ruthless 
intelligence is at work in it. Pierre, 
who is a traveling salesman in cos- 
for the National Institute of 
and Esthetics (the state and 

enterprise inextricably 
tangled), is a man determined to re- 
main free and “real.” One might al- 
most say that his treason toward the 
City is that he is determined to remain 
awake. In the early part, when Pierre 
returns to his apartment to find it oc- 
cupied by a Russian couple, the dream 
in The Joker is pointed and lively, but 
from the middle onward it becomes 
extremely fuzzy. As a result this book 
does not ernd—it merely peters out. 


metics 
Beauty 


private are 


JOHNNY FORSAKEN 

by G. B. Stern 

Macmillan. $3.50 
rhe life of Johnny Trevose, a modest 
little Cornishman, fell into two quite 
uneven halves. The first was over 
when he was nine and prevented the 
end of the world. His father’s small 
religious sect had a “Special Intima- 
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tion,” but Johnny prayed against his 
father and the others and, as every- 
body knows, the sun rose as usual the 
following morning. 

Any life would be anticlimax after 
that. Johnny’s certainly was. He grew 
up to be a humdrum clerk in the back- 
water town of Felsea. But with the 
Felsea Dramatic Society, which he 
dominated, Johnny was a lion. Then 
one night, in the middle of a rehearsal 
of a Drake Ogilvie play, a catastrophe 
occurred for Johnny. This time he 
could not avert the end of his world. 
Into it comes a small woman in her 
sixties, a preposterous person with an 
atrocious accent and audacious man- 
ner. As a child of ten she had known 
the late master, Eugenia Czelovar pro- 
claims. Johnny’s life becomes a kind 
of nightmare, gradually a_ pleasant 
nightmare, after that. He, whose life 
had been one of hints and fragments, 
finds courage and meaning in the in- 
tegrity of Jenny Czelovar. In one tan- 
talizingly brief reference there is evi- 
dence that he finds faith in God again. 
For this reader, Miss Stern’s elliptical 
style proved more formidable than 
Jenny’s accent in rendering opaque 
what might better have been trans- 
parent. 


THE BRIGHT SANDS 

by Robert Lewis Taylor 

Doubleday. $3.50 
Mr. Taylor is perhaps best known for 
his biography of W. C. Fields, the Cali- 
fornia magpie. Much of the zaniness 
for which Fields and indeed Cali- 
fornia often serve as symbols finds its 
way East in this incredibly slap-dash 
novel about life on Cape Cod. It may 
be going too far to suggest that The 
Bright Sands embodies a typical Cali- 
fornian idea of Cape Cod, but this 
bright work has all the air of make- 
shift to be found in a B-movie. 

Much of the action of this novel is 
that of the fortuitous “gag,” of situ- 
ation comedy based on the _ outra- 
geously improbable. The major char- 
acters, for example, are caught in a 
traffic jam on their way to the Cape. 
They find themselves part of a “humor- 
ous” funeral and a few minutes later 
taking the lightly bereaved widow to a 
taproom. The widow then drops out 
of the story. 
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Local “characters,” ingeniously Yan- 
kee, take over. Only Uncle Veenie, a 
sharp-witted renter of boats whose 
whose weather vane always indicates 
fair weather it’s nailed down — is 
made convincing. The major hassle of 
the book concerns the passionate let- 
ters written by the heroine’s fifteen- 
year-old sister. Myra, given to “spells,” 
believes that her husband and _ the 
tempestuously adolescent sister are 
lovers. The situation, with all its hints 
of raciness, is resolved into good, clean 
nothingness. Husband and wife are 
reconciled (by a hurricane) and kid 
sister joins the WAC, where she threat- 
ens to become “the first important 
female military figure since Joan of 
Are.” Unfunny. 


MORE MURDER IN A NUNNERY 

by Eric Shepherd 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
One would like to be as indulgent to- 
ward this book as its characters are to 
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one another, but the fact is that the 
slender formula of Mr. Shepherd’s first 
book has, in its second incidence, been 
used once too often. The corpse and 
convent juxtaposilion speedily — be- 
comes tiresome, particularly when Mr. 
Shepherd is so endlessly arch about it. 

It’s now two years since the events 
of Murder In a Nunnery. The chief 
change is that Mr. Pierson, the Inspec- 
tor, is now Sir Andrew Piersob. When 
the school’s gardener finds a murdered 
body on a trash heap, the police are 
called. It soon develops that a girl stu- 
dent from “Anaconda” is in grave dan- 
ger. Inez is, in fact, the daughter of 
that country’s dictator, or (incredible 
as it sounds) Hazh Bazh. Mr. Shepherd 
obligingly distracts the reader’s atten- 
tion as much as possible from his 
transparent and embarrassingly puer- 
ile plot by pleasantries involving a 
Scots Presbyterian under-inspector, a 
mild love story, and doings at the con- 


vent’s school. 


Other New Books 


THE TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNISM 
by Louis F. Budenz 

Regnery. $5.00 
Although the author named above is in 
no sense a sensationalist, his conver- 
sion from Communism to Catholicism 
did provoke a sensation. It is also true 
that attentive reading of his latest book 
might well arouse something of a sen- 
sation in that large section of the 
American public which can hardly 
bring itself to believe that secret Krem- 
lin agents are threatening our national 
existence. 

The author has been busily—and at 
much cost to himself—engaged in ex- 
posing the strategic concepts and tacti- 
cal methods of the nation’s secret ene- 
mies, now rather generally believed 
to number about 25,000—not counting 
their aides, dupes and fellow-travelers. 
In this volume he reveals their opera- 
tional pattern, presenting his material 


in orderly fashion, with academic de- 
tachment; and speaking with authority 
derived from the important place he 
held in the Communist organization. 
His volume is really a factual text- 
book, containing for the most part ma- 
terial previously presented to graduate 
students and community groups. Read- 
ers not unacquainted with the subject 
may use it as a sort of “refresher 
course.” Others will be introduced 
at a minimum cost of time and labor 
to a fairly adequate knowledge of vital 
facts. To all it will serve as a book of 
ready reference. It stands out as dis- 
tinctive in the mass of publications 
now appearing in its field—a solution 
for the problem of educators who are 
asking themselves how they may con- 
veniently set up a required course on 
Communism in high schools and col- 
leges. 
JosEPH McSoruey, C.S.P. 
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MAIN CURRENTS OF 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

by S. F. Mason 

Henry Schuman. $5.00 
Ilere is an excellent history of science 
from ancient times to the present day. 
More unified and continuous’ than 
Dampier’s well-known work, it inte- 
grates scientific history into general 
philosophical, religious and cultural 
history. While the author manifests 
no positive sympathy for Catholicism 
or religion in general, his work is free 
of the anti-religious and anti-Catholic 
comment that marks the history writ- 
ten a few years ago by Jeans. The work 
is divided into six parts, the first two 
of which treat of ancient and medieval 
science, the others of science from the 
sixteenth century on. Mason is so eager 
to relate scientific theories to the men- 
tality of the age in which they appear, 
that at times he seems an environ- 
mental determinist. However, he him- 
self rejects this position when he re- 
marks that while the “social origins of 
scientific theories are historically of 
considerable interest and importance,” 
the “value of a scientific theory as 
such depends upon its correspondence 
with empirical knowledge” (p. 351). 
What precisely constitutes this corre- 
spondence of “theory” with “empiri- 
cal knowledge” is of course a crucial 
question in the philosophy of science. 
Mason does not try to answer the ques- 
tion here, although his very approach 
perhaps implies some answer. 

Mason has written his history of 
science in the “objective” tone of 
science. This means that the work has 
a definite value and a limited value. 
The modern scientist tries to avoid 
value judgments; and so does Mason 
for the most part in his history. In 
this respect his work reflects science 
at that stage at which it is purely 
empirical, at a stage, therefore, when 
it is not yet fully itself. Mason gives 
the philosopher of science a good deal 
to think about. His interrelation of 
scientific thought with other intellec- 
tual developments set one to asking, 
for example: when is a given idea 
scientific, when is it philosophical, 
and when religious? It would seem 
that the problem can be answered only 
in terms of different approaches to the 
same subject matter. Disputes among 
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philosophers, theologians and scien- 
tists cannot always be resolved by 
some “wall of separation” principle, 
which would prevent science, philoso- 
phy and theology from ever really 
talking about the same thing at all. In 
chapter 16 some interesting statistics 
on Catholic representation in modern 
science present a challenge to the 
Catholic apologist. 
BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL 

by Dietrich von Hildebrand 

Kenedy. $3.00 
By this time we have learned to equate 
the name of Dietrich von Hildebrand 
with singularly forthright, persuasive 
expression of singularly sound, yet 
provocative ideas. And his latest work, 
The New Tower of Babel, does not dis- 
appoint. It is, according to the author, 
an attempt “to examine various mani- 
festations of escape from God in our 
present epoch”—all of them the result 
of man’s denial of his metaphysical 
situation as creature, person, imago 
Dei. But these essays are not merely a 
clinical diagnosis of disease. They 
contain the substantial, curative prop- 
erties of von Hildebrand’s solidly real- 
istic, integrally Christian response. 

Particularly fine are his reflections 
on the role that reverence an ac- 
knowledgment of religio must play 
in both the education of youth and the 
mature man’s attitude toward creature 
and Creator. So also his comments on 
the modern “heresy of efficiency” in 
which what an individual can achieve 
in the sight of man takes precedence 
over what, in the sight of God, he is. 
While recognizing the and 
praiseworthiness of work profes- 
sional or other —he does not hesitate 
to cry aloud that holiness is man’s real 
vocation and that the task of him who 
understands this truth lies in ordering 
his work to the primary end of trans 
formation in Christ. Against the idol 
of neutrality, the cult of the imper- 
sonal, he pits ‘a full of re- 
splendent values,” calling for our 
deepest affective gift of self; to those 
who consider beauty of form trifling 
or unserious, he insists, like Hopkins, 
that far from being an ornament on the 
periphery of life, beauty fulfills a 
quasi-sacramental function, summon- 


necessity 


cosmos 
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ing before our gaze a whole spiritual 
world and filling our hearts with long 
ing for the uncreated beauty of God. 
Indeed, it is difficult to resist too 
full a commentary on this splendid col- 
lection. Tolle——lege: we can only ex- 
hort the reader to “take and read” and 
discover these riches for himself. As 
a closing note, it might be mentioned 
that Dr. von Hildebrand’s English style 
is happily less turgid than in his ear- 
lier works. RutH HALLIsy. 


A WRITER’S DIARY 

by Virginia Woolf 

Harcourt, Brace. $5.00 
Virginia Woolf was born in London in 
1882 and died in Sussex in 1941. Her 
husband, Leonard Woolf, has taken 
these past dozen years to edit portions 
of a personal diary which she kept in 
her own handwriting from 1918 until 
just four days before her death. On 
the whole, this is a consecutive, accu- 
rate record of what Virginia Woolf 


did and of what she thought about the 
people she knew, about life, about her- 
self and, most importantly, about what 
she was writing or hoped to write. 


Woolf realizes that in editing any 
diary, a part of the writer’s personal- 
ity is automatically lopped away, 
leaving a distorted portrait. But, in 
the case of his wife’s journal, he has 
been remarkably steadfast in adhering 
to his single purpose-—to include 
everything from the twenty-six vol- 
umes of diary which touches on the 
workings of her shrewdly analytical 
writer’s mind with regard to her craft. 
Plot and form, character and exposi- 
tion are problems which beset Virginia 
Woolf as they do any writer of integ- 
rity and sensitivity. 

On the few occasions when he devi- 
ates from this rigid boundary, Woolf 
does so only to include extracts in 
which it is obvious that his wife used 
the diary form as a method of prac- 
ticing or experimenting in the craft 
of writing, or those extracts in which 
she comments upon the scenes and 
persons she knew with a writer’s eve 
toward converting them ultimately 
into material to be the fiber of a future 
novel. 

A Writer’s Diary cuts through laver 
after layer of the creative mind. In her 
own approach to the problem of writ- 
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ing Mrs. Woolf has recorded her 
superb attempts to realize objective 
meaning from subjective experience. 
Her growth as a writer is fascinating 

the intense preoccupation with her- 
self; her recognition of her own lit- 
erary vanity; her fear that she might 
cease to interest her public; the glori- 
ous admission that being able to write, 
confident of her own powers as a nov- 
alist, is “the happiest feeling in the 
world”; the bitterness of jealousy as 
other writers seem to be forging ahead 
of her; and, at last, that unique gift 
which is her own lasting genius: the 
translation of her extraordinary in- 
sight regarding subjective impressions 
into terms of the objective world of 
reality. All of this makes a Writer's 
Diary the most memorable and moving 
of Virginia Woolf’s books. 

RoBERT KaAss. 


SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 

by Heinrich Harrer 

Dutton. $5.00 
Heinrich Harrer’s Seven Years in Tibet 
goes from excitement to excitement as 
he describes his escape from a British 
prison camp in India, his race for the 
Tibetan border and his trials as a most 
unwelcome stranger on the road to 
Lhasa, Tibet’s capital city. A picture 
of Lhasa and high life follows. Then 
we have an engaging portrait of the 
young Dalai Lama getting an accele- 
rated course in Western culture with 
Herr Harrer as tutor. The book ends 
in Harrer’s flight before Communist in- 
vaders. 

Stories of lonely, brave, adventurous 
men always hold enchantment for our 
push button, air-conditioned world; of 
countries that in the twentieth cen- 
tury remain stubbornly themselves; of 
a Living Buddha discovered in such 
a mysteriously eastern fashion that 
even the most fanatic lover of the Mys- 
terious East will be gratified. 

And this exotic tale is told in good, 
quick, unvarnished style. Its author 
seems (to hear him tell it) innocent 
of introspective instincts. But as we 
gradually grew to know Crusoe, 
through his accounts of tools made and 
dangers outfaced, we learn to appre- 
ciate Harrer. He seems to be guiltless 
of the slightest “the natives appeared 
unfriendly” condescension. 
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But Communist conquerors have 
driven him from his haven. The longer 
they remain there, the more successful 
they are in wiping out the yak-at-the- 
bottom-and-monk-at-the-top Tibetan 
way of life, the more valuable histori- 
sally, Heinrich Harrer’s description of 
his seven years as a guest in Lhasa 
will become. CLORINDA CLARKE, 


ROADS TO ROME 

Edited by John A. O’Brien 

Macmillan. $3.50 
A recent review in The Reporter 
severely rakes over the coals Edward R. 
Murrow’s This I Believe. “In the ‘per- 
sonal philosophies’ of his guests,” says 
the writer, “there seems to be plenty of 
‘believe,’ and quite a bit of ‘I,’ but not 
very much of ‘this’ Nothing is 
lacking, that is, except maybe—well, 
something to believe in.” 

After an absorbing evening with 
Father O’Brien’s Roads to Rome, the 
very last thing any one could possibly 
say is that these sixteen converts to 
Catholicism simply acquired a “Pas- 
sionate Faith in the Great Whatever.” 
These scientists, clergymen, writers, 
physicians and others report. that 


through study, many vicissitudes, and 
with God’s grace, they arrived at the 
solid, objective, eternal truth. The per- 
sonalities differ, the paths vary, but 


the destination is the same for all 
the Holy City where Christ’s Vicar 
continues to teach the nations. 

Bella V. Dodd, the former Commu- 
nist; Alexis Carrel, eminent scientist, 
and others like James Harry Price, the 
Episcopalian clergyman, can be of im- 
mense aid to other inquirers. Each 
one describes the circumstances by 
which he was attracted to Catholi- 
cism; relates the various difficulties 
encountered and the chain of argu- 
ment that brought conviction. Each 
tells of how God’s illuminating and 
inspiring graces came at decisive mo- 
ments and how conversion §trans- 
formed their outlook and habits of 
life. These pathfinders can smooth the 
way for other travelers who are mak- 
ing that arduous but satisfying jour- 
ney. 

And they have much to teach the 
born Catholic. No Catholic can ever 
grant the Faith to anyone, but we 
sometimes cloud its appreciation and 
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impede its reception by well-meaning 
ineptitude. One reason for this is that 
we lack personal experience of the 
delicate, complex process that usually 
precedes conversion. A reading of this 
excellent volume can help us acquire 
the understanding, tactful zeal with- 
out which we cannot be of the slight- 
est assistance to inquiring non-Cath- 
olics. JoHN T. McGinn, C.S.P. 


4 HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Volume III, Ockham to Suarez 

by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

Newman, $5.00 
For those who are familiar with the 
first two volumes of Father Copleston’s 
History of Philosophy, it will be sufli- 
cient to say that this, the third vol- 
ume, maintains the same standard of 
excellence. The first two volumes 
have already given Father Copleston 
an established position; his work is 
already recognized as the standard 
Catholic history of philosophy. In no 
sense, however, is it an apologetical 
or a polemical work. The author is 
a scholar and his work is exactingly 
scholarly. Reviewers in the profes- 
sional philosophical journals may take 
issue with him on certain technical 
points but no one can question his 
competence or his objectivity. 

The general reader will find the 
third volume especially interesting. 
In this treatment of the period from 
Ockham to Suarez three main themes 
emerge: the background of modern 
scientific history, the concept of nat- 
ural law and the problem of Church 
and State. Father Copleston’s pains- 
taking account is the perfect answer 
to those who still imagine that science 
started again, after centuries of almost 
complete quiescence, at the time of 
the Renaissance. His evaluation of 
Francis Bacon and his objective ac- 
counts of such controversial figures as 
Campanella and Bruno are particularly 
valuable. Those brought up in the 
Thomist tradition will find in Ock- 
ham’s exposition of natural rights a 
transitional theory that offers interest- 
ing clues to the understanding of the 
contemporary social rights theory. 
Similarly, the treatment of Marsilius 
of Padua provides interesting insight 
into the type of philosophy typified to- 
day by such men as Paul Blanshard. 
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In devoting more than fifty pages 
of text to Francis Suarez, Father 
Copleston has given a very complete 
picture of the transitional figure whose 
pervasive influence on both subsequent 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic thought 
is not often recognized. However, his 
account of Suarez is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, somewhat too sympa- 
thetic and can only be taken with cer- 
tain reservations. 

Considering the complexity of the 
issue discussed, the author’s style is 
surprisingly lucid and readable. It 
would be most unfortunate if the cir- 
culation of his work were restricted 
to professional philosophers. These 
volumes need chewing and digesting 
but they can be read with profit by 
the general reader and by those who 
have been equally frustrated by ordi- 
nary philosophy texts and popularized 
introductions to philosophy. 

JAMES MaGulIre, C.S.P. 


THE LONG ROAD OF FATHER SERRA 
by Theodore Maynard 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Twenty-five years ago that 


$3.50 
indefati- 


gable biographer, Theodore Maynard, 


started a book about Father Junipero 
Serra, founding father of modern Cali- 
fornia and of the famous chain of 
Franciscan Missions, so familiar to 
visitors to the West Coast. For several 
reasons he did not finish it at that 
time. Still convinced, however, that 
in spite of the wealth of material deal- 
ing with that historical period, of 
which Father Serra was so important 
a part, a “small” biography, taking ac- 
count of recently published sources 
and giving a more ample picture of 
the priest’s early life, might be of 
value, he has now completed his long- 
delayed project. 

Dr. Maynard has a knack of select- 
ing entertaining detai! from a moun- 
tain of reference material, and he 
intersperses potentially tiresome facts 
with interesting personal comment 
and conjecture. This new book is de- 
cidedly readable, therefore, even 
though it does not add a great deal to 
the facts already known. Father Serra 
emerges as an extraordinary man, half 
mystic, half shrewd, practical leader; 
untiring in the service of God and the 
Church; beset by asthma and other 
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chronic ailments; sleeping on a board 
or on the bare ground; rising at dawn 
to labor humbly with his hands beside 
the Indians; journeying on foot like a 
true Franciscan; weighed down by 
cares and burdens and frustrations; 
but, withal, devoid of fanaticism or 
excess. Mr. Maynard points out that 
the fire of his zeal was a steady glow 
rather than a leaping flame and that 
his cheerful, quiet persistence was a 
great factor in the success of his work. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA 
OF JESUS 

translated by E. Allison Peers 

Newman. Two vols. $10.00 
It seems that great people who are 
busy with many affairs always have 
time for extensive letter-writing. This 
seeming contradiction, which leaves 
us lesser mortals baffled, may be great- 
ness’ unconscious device to underline 
the historical importance of the given 
individual or at least the justice of 
his insistent demand upon our atten- 
tion. When such a one is a saint what 
fancied (which of course are most 
real) boons are to be hoped for in 
reading the intimate, personal and 
ever heart-revealing documents which 
make up that vast genre known as 
“the letters of... .” 

There is great consolation and in- 
deed encouraging hope in learning 
that saints are after all human. Such 
knowledge has perhaps never been so 
lavishly bestowed as in these Letters 
of St. Teresa of Jesus. A great mystic 
and, even among saints, especially 
favored of God, Teresa was endowed 
with a complex human personality. 
She writes with tears and laughter, 
with deep spiritual insight and great 
practical ability, with humility and 
almost arrogance, to the highest and 
the lowest, with courage and seeming 
doubt, with sympathy and scorn, with 
understanding love and withering sar- 
casm. Indeed her tremendous per- 
sonality seems to have exhausted in 
one grand sweep the known range of 
human experience. All of which makes 
the reading of her letters a delightful 
and refreshing experience. 

The editorship of Dr. Peers is of the 
highest standard and one worthy of 
such a monumental work. 

JOSEPH T. CLUNE. 
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ANIMALS UNDER THE RAINBOW 

by Aloysius Roche 

with wood engravings by Agnes Mil- 

ler Parker 

Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 

When Msgr. Aloysius Roche was writ- 
ing this, his twenty-seventh book, his 
guiding motif must have been in the 
substance of these words: “For all the 
beasts of the woods are mine: the cattle 
on the hills, and the oxen. I know all 
the fowls of the air: and with me is the 
beauty of the field (Ps. 49:10, 11).” 
rhese sentiments’ graphically and 
beautifully spring forth in Animals 
Under the Rainbow which is a series 
of thirty-eight heart-warming tales of 
the saints and their relationship with 
animals, wild and domestic. 

The vignettes embrace, to mention 
but a few, Grigio, a mysterious dog that 
always appeared to fight off the assail- 
ants whe threatened Don Bosco; the 
lion and the donkey of Saint Jerome, 
and how the lion had to prove that he 
had not killed and eaten the friendly 
donkey; St. Rose and her mosquito 
pets; St. Martin, the ratcatcher; the 
master boar who founded a monastery; 
and the stirring narrative of the dog 


of Montargis who cunningly avenged 
the murder of his master. 

Though primarily written for chil- 
dren, the engrossing stories are ren- 
dered in a manner that should appeal 
to adults as well; the anecdotes are 


enhanced with wood 

Agnes Miller Parker. 

most delightful book. 
FRANK DE.Lvw’ISoLa. 
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WAY TO HAPPINESS 

by Fulton J. Sheen 

Garden City. $2.00 
Bishop Sheen continues 
nous output in this compilation of 
short articles designed, as he says, 
“to bring solace, healing and hope to 
hearts; truth and enlightenment to 
minds; goodness, strength and resolu- 
tion to wills.” Each chapter is inde- 
pendent, but he has grouped several 
under headings such as “Happiness,” 
“Work,” “Love,” “Youth” and “Inner 
Peace.” 

There are two ideas flowing through 
the material which faithful readers of 
the Bishop’s writings will find famil- 
iar. One is that we live in a sick but 
not a hopeless world. The other, that 


his volumi- 
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the world’s hope lies in individual 
betterment. It is only when more and 
more men become God-centered that 
the world will move toward redemp- 
tion. 

As always, the Bishop is filled with 
optimism. The substitutes for God 
which men have fixed upon have so 
disastrously demonstrated their un- 
suitability that our generation is be- 
coming more disposed to make a re- 
assessment of man and his place in 
the world. “Our exterior world today 
is in desperate straits, but the inner 
world of man is far from hopeless. 
The world of politics and economics 
lags behind the psychological develop- 
ment of men themselves. The world 
is far from God, but human hearts are 
not.” 

It is human hearts and the minds 
behind them to which the Bishop ap- 
peals. With his facile pen, a host of 
similes and a fine understanding of 
the Christian philosophy of man, he 
outlines ideas and offers suggestions 
that should be helpful to all but the 
more than mildly agnostic. 

JOHN J. Keatinea, €.S.P. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
JACQUES MARITAIN 

by Charles A. Fecher 

Newman Press. $5.00 
It would be grossly unfair to condemn 
this volume for failing to achieve a 
result the author never intended. The 
Preface to the book reminds scholars 
that this work is not for them but for 
“the average intelligent reader unac- 
quainted with philosophy in general 
and the highly technical apparatus of 
Scholasticism in particular.” The per- 
fect Maritain critique could be written 
by a professional philosopher who was 
also a popular stylist. Until that golden 
day dawns, we can be happy that Mr. 
Fecher has given us an interesting, 
competent and thoroughly admirable 
précis of Maritain’s life and writings. 

Part I deals with Maritain, the Man. 
It is a short biography that takes us 
from Jacques’ birth in Paris to his 
classes at Princeton today. God’s 
grace surely worked in a mysterious 
way its wonders to perform in his life. 
For instance, his father was a lax 
Catholic and his mother, a free-thinker. 
Yet the sixteen-year-old Jacques who 
would throw himself in despair on the 
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room because “there was 
no answer” eventually became the 
greatest living Catholic philosopher 
and a man of humble faith. 

Part II treats of Maritain, the Phi- 
losopher. The author attempts only 
to acquaint the reader with Maritain’s 
works and, as he says in the Preface, 
“ . . with as little critical comment 
or value judgment as possible.” If 
Reinhold Niebuhr had read the Pref- 
ace, I don’t think he would have com- 
plained in his N. Y. Times review that 
Fecher’s book “suffers from an un- 
critical attitude towards the Thomist 
tradition. .. .” 

Part III is a concluding section in 
which Thomism’s influence on Mari- 
tain is discussed and in turn, Mari- 
tain’s role in advancing the Thomist 
cause. Mr. Fecher is eminently cor- 
rect in stating that Maritain’s unique 
prestige derives from the fact that he 
carried Thomism beyond seminary 
walls into the outside world. No cleric 
or party-line Thomist, Maritain has 
shown that an expanding Thomism 
can come to grips with any of the 
world’s great problems. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 

by the Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, 

S.T.D., O.F.M.Cap. (translated by 

Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap.) 

Bruce. $4.75 
Anyone acquainted with the author’s 
monumental Christ and the Critics 
would expect to find in his latest vol- 
ume a very scholarly study of Jesus 
Christ. This work more than fulfills 
our expectations. It is a masterpiece 
of Christological literature, notable 
not only for its erudition but also for 
a warm, personal devotion to Christ. 
The only comparable study of Christ, 
to the best of my knowledge, is Karl 
Adam’s Christ Our Brother. 

Bishop Felder (who died at the age 
of 84 in 1951) in this volume shows 
the almost complete breakdown of the 
Rationalist criticism that was so for- 
midable at the turn of the century. He 
establishes an incontestable case for 
the divinity of Jesus, His absolute sin- 
lessness, His messianic character. In 
Chapters 16, 17 and 18 he demonstrates 
that the early Church passed from the 
Old Testament cult of Jahweh to the 
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cult of the Lord Jesus, the message of 
the disciples being the echo of their 
Lord’s teaching. 

There is a wealth of human inter- 
est in the chapters dealing with 
Christ’s human personality, His phys- 
ical appearance, His associations with 
His fellowmen, His patriotism, the per- 
fect balance of contrasts and the sym- 
metry of His character. 

In these days of uncertainty as to 
the application of Christian teaching 
in social and economic affairs, we 
would all do well to correct our per- 
spective by restudying the font of all 
our doctrine, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


FORD: THE TIMES, THE MAN, 
THE COMPANY 

by Allan Nevins 

with the collaboration of 

Ernest Hill 

Scribner's. $6.75 
Mr. Nevins and his collaborator have 
written in entertaining style an excel- 
lent history of the beginning of an era 
and the man and his company that 
finally dominated it. They have exam- 
ined a wealth of material and honestly 
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reported their findings. Where tribute 
is due to Ford and his genius, it is 
freely given and they frankly relate 
his faults as they see them. 

After a brief genealogy of the Ford 
family and an account of his youth, 
the story moves into the history of the 


first experiments with the horseless 
carriage. A knowledge of the basic 
work, begun in Europe with Daimler 
and others, is necessary for under- 
standing the events that followed. 
Ford’s first two ventures were not 
successful but the third one marked 
his fabulous rise to the top of the auto- 
mobile world. Even where technical 
descriptions are essential, the authors 
succeed in giving a vivid account of 
the early trials, how they were met 
and how success came. Ford’s funda- 
mental idea, “‘a car every one could 
buy,” and his genius in the factory 
and production were his great contri- 
butions. These alone might not have 
been sufficient without the help of the 
able, fiery-tempered James Couzens 
who was his business manager. No 
story of Ford would be complete if it 
did not include this man’s work. 
PHILIP F. KENNEY. 
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FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE, by 
Joseph Pieper. Translated by Daniel 
F. Coogan (Pantheon Books. $2.75). 
As Professor Pieper is a writer who 
“brings the results of profound think- 
ing to bear on problems of life and 
conduct,” the reader knows what to 
expect in the present book. It is for 
persons who think. “Not therefore 
for me,” some people may say; yet for 
thinking people, too, books must be 
written—at least occasionally. And if 
you take a joy in “meditating” upon 
great truths, you will find profit in 
these pages. Just by way of illustra- 
tion comes this on page 91: “Nothing 
is as alien to the average Christian as 
the thought thai there might be a nat- 
ural fundamental moral obligation to 
fast—before and apart from ecclesias- 
tical injunctions.” 

A LIFE OF CHRIST, by Aloys Dirk- 
sen, C.PP.S. (The Dryden 
$3.75). Studies on our 
heve appeared in niany 


’ 


Press. 
Lord’s life 
forms, but 


none before was quite like this. Brief- 
ly, half pages follow one another as 
whole pages do in an ordinary book. 
The upper half of each page is sepa- 


rated from the lower half entirely, ex- 
cept by the binding, so that there are 
actually two books. The lower book 
takes you from the beginning to the 
end of the sacred narrative with fre- 
quent references to various passages in 
the Gospels; and the passages referred 
to are found on the pages of the upper 
section. Without turning the lower 
page which is being read, one may 
turn the upper pages as desired; and 
this “Dutch door” arrangement, which 
looks odd at first, enables the reader 
to go through a given section of the 
life gathering quite easily much infor- 
mation that could not otherwise be 
acquired without the expenditure of 
considerable time. 

THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD L. 
ICKES: The First Thousand Days of 
1933-1936 (Simon & Schuster. $6.00). 
This volume will have a permanent 
place in any collection of books on 
modern history. The author was one 
of the few men in key positions who 
kept a careful diary during two most 
eventful decades of his country’s his- 
tory; and this diary contains approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 words. Making no 
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secret of his prejudices, he gives com- 
plete satisfaction neither to the wor- 
shiper nor to the critics of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Incidentally, 
the volume omits at least some mate- 
rial which appeared in an earlier 
version published in an American 
magazine. 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
SOUTHERN AFRICA WITH 
1954, edited annually by A. Gordon- 
Brown, F.R.G.S. (Robert Hale. $3.00). 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA WITH ATLAS AND FOLDING 
MAP, 1954, edited by A. 
Brown, F.R.G.S. (Robert Hale. $3.00). 
Each of these books deserves high 
recommendation as an adequate intro- 
duction to a large section of a conti- 
nent that promises to be of increasing 
interest to all mission-minded Catho- 
lics as well as to tourists and business 
men. 

TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, by C. G. Jung (Pantheon. 
$3.75). The Essays named above have 
long been out of print. As they pro- 
vide a practically indispensable intro- 
duction to Dr. Jung’s work, the new 
edition will be welcomed by students 
and also by specialists who keep the 
literature of their profession at their 
elbows. This work deals especially 
with Jung’s launching of what was 
perhaps his most important enterprise, 
namely the combining of the teachings 
of Freud and Adler into what was to 
be a new school. 

MENTAL HEALTH IN A MAD WORLD, 
by James A. Magner (Bruce. $3.75). 
Weli trained in theory and richly ex- 
perienced by contacts in dealing with 
all types of people, and no beginner in 
writing on the best way to achieve a 
sane, well-rounded personality, the 
procurator of the Catholic University 
at Washington, conveys in these pages 
both theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion with regard to tension, inferiority, 
frustration, neuroses, and in general, 
the whole array of obstacles to a bal- 
anced development. He discusses the 
way to overcome harmful fears and to 
cultivate confidence; he emphasizes 
the need of acquiring a sound philoso- 
phy of life. In a word, he applies the 
principles of psychiatry and of Catho- 
lic teaching to typical contemporary 
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problems. Note that the book is inter- 
esting as well as instructive. 

THE HISTORY OF THE POPES 
FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, Vol. XL: PIUS V, by Ludwig 
von Pastor; translated by E. F. Peeler 
(Herder. $7.50). This is the last in- 
stallment of the English translation of 
a work many years in the writing and 
even more years in the translating. 
Much of Pastor’s work bears upon mat- 
ters now of minor significance; but 
this is because lesser scholars have 
diligently explored the regions which 
he opened up when Pope Leo XIII al- 
lowed him to examine the _ secret 
archives of the Vatican. Pastor’s chief 
contribution to papal history came 
from his long, patient scrutiny of the 
MSS. sources. “Monumental” is the 
adjective early applied to his work; 
and monumental his work will remain 
during the foreseeable future. This 
concluding volume carries the reader 
down to the banishment of the French 
clergy from their country by the Revo- 
lution, the expulsion of the pope from 
tome in 1798, and his death at Val- 
ence in the following year. Pastor 


makes the comment: “The times were 
such that it was thought possible to 
deliver funeral orations on the papacy 
and to welcome with joy its perma- 
nent dissolution ... but the miracu- 
lous happened again. The Rock of 
Peter rides the storm of every cen- 
tury.” 

MARRIAGE, MORALS AND MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS, by Frederick L. Good, 
M.D., LL.B., and Rev. Otis F. Kelly, 
M.D. (Kenedy. $3.50). The only rec- 
ommendation that this book needs is 
a notification to the public of the 
qualifications of the authors and an 
indication of the matters discussed. 
Dr. Good is actually surgeon-in-chief, 
gynecological and obstetrical service, 
Boston City Hospital, and possessed 
of many other professional titles; Fa- 
ther Kelly, in addition to being a doc- 
tor of medicine, a psychiatrist, a con- 
sultant to the matrimonial tribunal of 
Boston, is the head of the department 
of psychology at Regis College, Wes- 
ton, and a pastor. 

As for the subjects treated, they in- 
clude problems in matrimony and re- 
lated medical and moral questions. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valiey. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. 
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27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
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Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Afhliated with the State University. Grades 
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120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
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Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
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is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
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effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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Sexton Sauces. 
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sive Sexton recipes, they are 
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grocers. 
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Leonardo’s Immortal M aster prece 
Recreated for the Ages 
‘ 


Here ts a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American arust's 
uel with the ravages ot time to save a work of genius—ot how Lumen Wintet 
eled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made ot Leonardo Da Vinci's 


> 1 
t masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color 


There is probably no Christian living today who has 


been affected by this great masterpiece 
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THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction ot 
tne re ry lic { < b OK ¢ ry ¢ atholx should read a book for all lovers of art 


well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 


li orcester Tele grail 
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Room 215 96 Fifth Ave... New York 4, N. Y. 
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vuthor, Lumen Martin Winter I enclose my check for 
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